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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The soie 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action”? regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is vour magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph from A. Devaney) 
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Calendar for the New Year 


By GASTON FOOTE 
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Man is the only creature under the sun that 
keeps a calendar; he alone notes the passage of 
time. The earliest records of primitive men in- 
dicate that, even among the least civilized, some 
accounting was made of the harvests, the winters, 
or the years. 

We who are slaves to our calendars sometimes 
feel that we would be better off without them. If 
we could only escape from the tyranny of ap- 
pointments, engagements, dinner dates, conven- 
tions, schedules, etc., we would be free really to 
enjoy life. 

But how impoverished we would be without 
the calendar! We could not even remember our 
birthday, the day we joined the church, the day 
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we married. (Forgetting the latter has produced 
no little embarrassment in our household.) With- 
out the calendar the record of our lives would be 
hopelessly lost in a nebulous past and the writing 
of a history book would be a practical impossi- 
bility. If there were no calendar we wouldn’t 
even know when Sunday came, or Easter, or 
Independence day, or Thanksgiving, or Christ- 
mas, or a New Year. Maybe the merchants 
wouldn’t even know when to send the bills. And 
such historical dates as the Norman Conquest in 
1066, Columbus’ discovery of America in 1492, 
American Independence in 1776, would never be 
remembered. The calendar is the framework on 
which all recorded history is hung. 

Every new year I receive through the mail a 
half dozen pocket-size calendars indicating the 
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365 days, the 52 weeks, the 12 months that lie 
ahead. There are some very interesting things 
concerning this new 1957 calendar which, while 
not new, deserve consideration. 


Gop’s Girt or TIME 


In the first place, this calendar was given to 
me. Although man is an inventive genius, he has 
never created the one element necessary to life— 
time itself. Surely God is the creator of time. 
The new 1957 calendar is the symbol of God’s gift 
of time to me. I have no promise of the future 
save through the providence of God. 

It is a sad day in a man’s life when he begins 
taking God’s gift of time for granted. Some peo- 
ple assume that God owes them eighty years of 
pain-free existence and he is not playing fair 
unless he gives it to them. Why? Have they 
thanked God for the days that were given? Have 
they used them according to his purposes? We 
should never forget that it is by his mercy, not 
our merit, that we are given each new year. 

In the second place, this new 1957 calendar is 
my very own. Being a free moral agent, I can do 
with the new year as I will. I can waste it, fritter 
it away, squander it. Or I can use it, invest it, 
employ it to improve my body, mind, and spirit 
or the body, mind, and spirit of those about me. 
The record I write during the next 365 days may 
be good, bad, or indifferent. But it is distinctly 
and intimately my own record to be written as I 
wish. 

In the third place, my 1957 calendar is absolute- 
ly new. It holds the promise of 365 days, 52 
weeks and 12 months, none of which I have ever 
had before. As I look back over the calendar of 
1956, I see some stains and blots I would like to 
take out. There were days when I was not as 
kind or considerate as I should have been, days 
when my thoughts were not according to “the 
mind of Christ,” days when my deeds were un- 
becoming to a sincere Christian. So, through the 
mercy of God, I am given a new page on which 
to write. 

Every man who is spiritually alert wants to 
make a new start. The boy on the football field 
who fumbled the ball yearns for another chance. 
The golfer who made a poor record on the first 
nine holes wants a new score card to improve 
his record. Most drunkards, after a miserable 
weekend, want to write a better record. The 
essence of the Christian gospel is that it is a land 
of beginning again. 


Each day is a new beginning, 

Each day is the world made new; 
O, ye who are weary of sinning 
Here’s a hope and a chance for you. 


In the fourth place, my new calendar is just 
for 1957, with only 365 days. It does not include 
a single day of 1956 or 1958. There are two days 
about which we need not worry. One is yester- 
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day with its mistakes and cares, faults and blun- 
ders. Yesterday is past and all the money in the 
world will not bring back a single minute of it. 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.1 


The other day about which we need not worry 
is tomorrow. Quite often our greatest troubles 
are those which never happen to us. Yet troubles 
in the imagination can become just as burden- 
some as troubles that are real. It is not present 
experiences that drive men insane so much as a 
combination of the remorse of yesterday’s ex- 
periences plus the fear of tomorrow’s difficulties 
and the reality of today’s problems. If we could 
only strike from the calendar, as Omar Khayyam 
suggested, “Unborn tomorrow and dead yester- 
day,” we could the more easily shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of today. My new calendar is just 
for 1957, 365 days only. 


How Witt I Use 1957? 


Finally, my 1957 calendar must be used. What 
I may do within the next year may be good or it 
may be bad, but, if I live, inevitably some sort 
of a record will be written. I do not live in a 
vacuum. 

There are 52 Sundays in this new year. Each 
one of them affords an opportunity to add to the 
strength of the church or to subtract from it, de- 
pending upon my presence or absence. 

There are 365 evenings in the new calendar. I 
can read a number of fine enriching books during 
that time; I can have some hours of wonderful 
fellowship with the family; I can cultivate enrich- 
ing friendships that will last forever. On the other 
hand, I can waste those evenings and waste my 
life in the process. 

I will have many opportunities within the 
next year to speak a kind word to a man who is 
despondent, speak a good word for Jesus Christ 
as Redeemer and Lord, lend a hand to help in 
many worthy causes. Yet I can waste my time in 
riotous living. 

What I do with 1957 is largely of my own 
choosing. But do something I must! Time marches 
on. 

A friend of mine has a four-year-old boy who, 
according to the father, said the following prayer 
last New Year’s Eve: 

“O God, help Mamma and Daddy to have a 
Happy New Year, help Sister to have a Happy 
New Year, help me to have a Happy New Year 
and—you have a Happy New Year, too, God.” 

Well, I suppose God could have the happiest 
New Year ever if we took the 365 days ahead of 
us and used every one of them according to his 
purposes. 


1From Rubaiyat, by Omar Khayyam, Translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald. 














Our particular moment in history is one when 
“do it yourself” sounds like a very new-fangled 
notion indeed until we look over our shoulders 
at the Wise Men and Paul and Martin Luther 
only to catch them in the act of worshiping as if 
every believer were his own priest—himself to do 
all the priestly gestures—also all the priestly 
giving! 

Although we may dislike to acknowledge it, 
actually the least realistic thing we do as Chris- 
tians is to worship. Which makes it all the more 
astonishing to discover that the very first per- 
sons ever to worship the Lord Jesus did it with 
total accuracy, total simplicity, total humility, 
total generosity. And all without any printed pat- 
tern, and with little convincing evidence. 

In the case of the Magi remember their uncer- 
tain journey following an uncertain new star 
until it stood over an uncertain-looking dwelling 
place, with an uncertain-looking child indoors, 
and an equally uncertain-looking mother. Could 
anyone in this inconspicuous setting possibly be 
“King of the Jews”? Was there warrant enough 
to bow down promptly, lost in wonder, love, and 
praise, eager to pour out rich treasure? What 
awareness was authentic enough to pull them to 
their knees, important scholars in such unim- 
portant surroundings? 


MANIFESTATION 


The liturgical church has named January 6 as 
“Epiphany”: The manifestation to the Gentiles. 
Even the dictionary proves exciting in its defini- 
tion of manifestation—for the Latin “mani” 
means hand, “fest” means struck; a case where 
the eye cannot say to the hand, or the hand to the 
feet, or the feet to the knees: “I have no need of 
you!” Some inner urgency strikes them all into 
longing to kneel, longing to extend treasure, 
longing. ... 





Miss APPLEGARTH is an author and lecturer. Her most 
recent book, Moment by Moment, was reviewed in the 
Marcu, 1956, issue of ApuLt TEACHER. 


Beauty 


of Holiness 


By MARGARET T. 
APPLEGARTH 


Have there really been no marvelous moments 
in our lives when a similar beauty of holiness has 
created this wholeness, sweeping us off our feet? 
Unhappily too many of us echo Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s lament: “What greater calamity can 
fall upon a nation than the loss of worship! Then 
all things go to decay. Literature becomes frivo- 
lous. Science is cold. The eye of youth is not lighted 
by hope of other worlds, and age is without honor. 
Society lives for trifles, and when men die we do 
not mention them.” 

If this is the penalty we pay for sophistication, 
then—as Gentiles—let us turn to the manifesta- 
tion of other less sophisticated Gentiles, still able 
to worship with the same immediacy and ecstasy 
as the Magi. Each his own priest. Each dispensing 
his own alms. In my own collection I cherish such 
evidences of “O come, let us worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness.” In this holy wholeness 
I sense some secret in the heart seeking an out- 
let possible only in worship. 


HOoLiness OF WORSHIP 


For instance, a new mission church had been 
built by Indians on their reservation in Arizona. 
On the day of dedication one woman from far 
across the desert brought for the altar an ex- 
quisite pottery vase of her own molding and bak- 
ing. It was not only valuable and very heavy, 
but also she had had to carry it eight miles and 











would cover the same eight miles on her way 
homeward. Yet when the missionary spoke of all 
this with special appreciation, she said with great 
simplicity: “But the walk is part of the gift!” One 
of our twentieth-century wise men assured her 
that every inch of the journey was justified, the 
treasure was necessary, and the blessing a tangi- 
ble one. 

In Alaska it was another Indian in an Eskimo 
congregation who, on the World Day of Prayer, 
laid a superlative offering in the collection basket 
with equal simplicity—his most valuable white 
fox fur pelt. As a hunter he felt grateful for God’s 
church, for God’s presence in his lonely, danger- 
ous life. He longed to extend God’s kingdom to 
the ends of the earth, and a seventy-five dollar 
pelt seemed small enough to say his immense 
“Thank you!” 

Following the Madras Conference, teams of the 
delegates crisscrossed the United States explain- 
ing to American audiences what Christianity had 
meant to them—Africans sitting down in Madras 
beside Japanese, men of India beside Europeans. 
But for some of us in the New York City meet- 
ing, the memorable moment came when Mina 
Soga rebuked our chairman with delicate tact. 

The room had grown stuffy. Therefore, just 
before this delightful African princess was to 
speak, the chairman suggested that if the win- 
dows were opened and if the congregation stood 
to stretch itself while singing hymn 210, we 
might feel fresher. 

When Mina Soga stood to speak, her usual 
coronet of shells around her lovely dark head, 
she electrified us by saying gently that she was 
grateful beyond words for hymns, but that over 
in her beloved country no African ever would use 
a hymn casually, merely because a room was 
close or because muscles were cramped. In South 
Africa, she said in her vibrant voice, people truly 
had to sing to let loose their joy in a Savior who 
had so recently redeemed them out of the dark- 
ness into his remarkable light! 

A curious reverence caught us up into the mood 
of that intense radiant face. I feel sure that each 
of us began knowing then how much we must be 
missing in worship: Something sacred had been 
mislaid. But what? And how? Or had we become 
what T. S. Eliot called us, “A race of decent god- 
less folk”? 

Those of us invited to speak on spiritual life 
before groups eager for answers to the above 
questions recognized what hunger and thirst we 
all feel, how deeply we want something Eternal to 
blow upon our foreheads. The ancient affirmation 
still stands. “We have seen his star in the East, 
and have come to worship him.” The walk, part 
of the gift! The gift, planned lovingly, given joy- 
fully, visualized vividly as our own hands and 
feet venturing to the ends of the earth to extend 
God’s everlasting mercy and his glorious good will. 
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INNER SENSE OF Gop’s PRESENCE 


Inwardly, the Lord’s Supper should bring its 
own mysterious sense of God’s presence. Too 
often in nonliturgical churches outward proce- 
dures are so perfunctory and practical that there 
is no freedom for inner beauty to possess us. The 
period of waiting to be ushered forward “by the 
dozen” or more does away with the spontaneous 
urgency and need, no lingering consciousness of 
the everlasting tenderness can possess us. There 
is no provision for that moving moment to feel 
the wave of compassion that Augustine had when 
he wrote: “He loves each of us as if there were 
only one of us!” 

Even in churches where the congregation re- 
mains seated in their pews to receive the ele- 
ments, almost all clergymen most unhappily 
request people to hold the bread and the cup, for 
simultaneous partaking after all have been 
served. So even the two possible private with- 
drawals into personal worship of the Divine Sac- 
rifice are now lost, since who can balance a small 
communion cup over his or her Sunday clothes 
while also remaining “lost in wonder, love, and 
praise”? 

Many of us literally yearning for this sense of 
spiritual isolation in an ecclesiastical setting dis- 
like the outer uniformity required of us. There 
would be a tremendous growth in deepened wor- 
ship to have an hour of true silence—the minister 
in front to serve those who come forward to kneel 
when the Spirit moved them, staying as long as 
they needed “in quietness and in confidence.” 
This is always done at the Good Friday Com- 
munion at Scarritt College and lingers in the 
memory as an unbelievably deep experience: 
total simplicity! total privacy! total immediacy! 

Or, again inwardly, each public service brings 
one supremely holy moment. Hymns may leave 
us cold. Scripture may sound routine. The offer- 
ing may be given reluctantly. But who on earth 
can escape the excitement wrapped up in the 
benediction? All we need, really. Phrased by 
Paul to send a church member safely through an- 
other week. Women ought to find it far more 
moving and dramatic than a marriage ceremony 
—which gives her a new name, a new home, a 
new family, new duties, new problems. But the 
beauty of holiness in the benediction is much 
more disturbing and enriching, for it gives every- 
body a new name—Christian!—and a Holy Fami- 
ly to solve all problems: the love of God! the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit! 

It is the most complete climax, the most beauti- 
ful blessing possible. Yet all too often we are 
busy pulling on our gloves, fitting hymnals into 
racks, reaching for overcoats or hats; unaware 
that since religion means a tying-back-to-God, 
here is the tie that binds. Here is that atmosphere 
in which we are to live and move and have our 
being until we meet again. 

“Breathe on me, Breath of God!” 


Maintaining Enthusiasm 


in the Adult Class 


By RICHARD E. LENTZ 


E VERY adult class is able to develop enthusi- 
asm on occasion. Some few retain their vitality 
of interest indefinitely. Most groups, however, 
experience periods of waning interest, perhaps to 
the point of indifferent apathy. 

Is this alternation between enthusiasm and 
apathy really necessary? Do groups, like some 
people, weary of welldoing? Must they rest from 
their labors for the Lord in a kind of spiritual 
hibernation? Shall it be required always that 
Christian groups shall need the exhortation of 
Hebrews 12:12: “Lift your drooping hands and 
strengthen your weak knees”? 

This condition of idle hands and weak knees 
has appeared in church groups—New Testament 
and later ones alike—when they lost their sense 
of mission. Momentarily at least, they seemed to 
forget that the enterprise in which they were 
engaged had importance and was urgently needed 
for human happiness, that men might know the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 


FIvE SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


Does this waning interest indicate reaction 
from overstimulation of a superficial sort? Often 
a class contest will create temporary interest 
based upon competition, rivalry, or even lesser 
motives. Of course there wili be a reaction after 
such effort. Many tricks and schemes are used 
to bolster attendance in classes where a vital 
sense of mission is lacking. 

Does anyone care whether there is interest or 
not? If no one is concerned, the case is hopeless. 
But there are many instances where one or two 
persons of passion and conviction have reclaimed 
their group from doldrums by persistent and per- 
suasive effort. ; 

It is doubtful whether any class prospers with- 
out such a spiritual sponsor to “mother” or 
“father” the group. He may be the teacher or an 
officer, but frequently he is neither. He is a per- 





Dr. Lentz is Director of Family Life for the Disciples of 
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son of vision who sees what that class might be- 
come or might do and who will not rest until he 
has quickened their interest in realizing their 
possibilities. 

Is there a real need for your class? Sometimes 
neighborhoods change, the number of persons in 
different age groups shifts, room arrangements 
need reconsideration. In the educational program 
of a church normally there will be redistribution 
and regrouping of persons periodically. In such 
constructive planning for the future a given class 
may need to be dispersed. Should it resist prog- 
ress, it likely will become less and less effective. 

Are internal dissensions causing your class to 
lose its vitality? Many people will dissociate 
themselves from a quarreling group. An adult 
class of the church when it quarrels, not only 
repels people but it contradicts the truths it hopes 
to communicate. The lack of interest in such 
groups is the initial stage of death. 

Does your class have a positive goal? Occasion- 
ally a class will allow itself to become involved 
in controversy to the extent that its goal is 
negative. Its spirit becomes vituperative, critical. 
Christian groups, no less than Christian individ- 
uals, “overcome evil with good,” or they do not 
overcome it at all. 


TESTIMONY FROM THE INDIFFERENT 


You may have discovered some reasons why 
interest tends to wane in your adult groups. Now 
listen to testimony from former members whose 
enthusiasm for their adult classes has deterio- 
rated to the point of apathy. 

“I am not interested because they aren’t inter- 
ested in me.” This member may be a little self- 
centered but the member expects his class to 
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know him by name, to care whether or not he 
was present on Sunday. If he was absent or ill, he 
believed the class should note it. When he be- 
came convinced that there was no personal inter- 
est in him, he lost his desire to belong to the 
class. 

“They do not know life today.” This comment 
was made by a former member of a class that has 
a brilliant teacher. His lessons are masterful 
analyses of biblical material but he never bridges 
the centuries down to today. He does not deal 
with vital current issues. So this member came to 
feel that the class was unrelated to present-day 
problems. 

“Not one practical suggestion a year!” Peo- 
ple’s problems are quite specific; they expect the 
help given to be equally so. Generally, panacea or 
cliché will not hold interest. There are some 
popular teachers whose main strength is the prac- 
tical usefulness of their teaching. “He helps me 
where I live.” 

“It was like a deep freeze. I couldn’t stand it.” 
Group fellowship provides germinating warmth 
in which the seeds of the lesson grow. Warm 
friendliness and informality of method create an 
atmosphere that attracts. 

These four exmembers of adult groups have 
said that they dropped out because their groups 
took no personal interest in them, did not come 
to grips with vital issues, were not practical in 
their lessons, and were cold in fellowship. 


You Have It: Keep Ir 


Five constructive measures have served other 
groups in keeping a high level of interest and may 
be useful to you. 

Allow periodic evaluation by your group. Some 
adult educators believe there should be a class 
evaluation of every session. This is not necessary 
in a church group, but occasionally frank reac- 
tions should be secured from all members. Such 
evaluation may be a simple written comment at 
the close of a session, or more comprehensive 
in a questionnaire. These regular checkups on 
class reaction enable leaders to detect early any 
failure to meet needs. Class members have an op- 
portunity to express their opinions; dissatisfac- 
tion is reduced, and program revision can be 
made. 

Be generous in giving recognition. An adult 
class benefits from the dedication of talents by 
many people. A one-man class does not thrive 
for long. People need and deserve recognition for 
their loyal service to an adult class. Groups, like 
some people, can be unappreciative and ungrate- 


Regular and frequent recognition of the con- 
tributions made by everyone to the class program 
will maintain interest to an astonishing degree. 
This does not require prizes or material awards. 
All that is required is sincere public expression 
of appreciation so that each one may feel that his 
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part has been significant as a factor in the success 
of the whole group. 

Cultivate your membership faithfully. Many 
pressures are exerted upon people today. Persons 
can be distracted easily. They “just get out of the 
habit” or “forget about the class.” Most adult 
classes that prosper carry on systematic visita- 
tion that is virtually a pastoral care program. 

Personal interest and appeal are still more ef- 
fective than mail, telephone, or radio. A cultiva- 
tion program must express a genuine concern for 
individuals. A pretended or artificial concern will 
not convince a lonely world. Real interest in the 
members will show in calling in their homes, tele- 
phone reminders of sessions, remembrance of spe- 
cial events and days, and expressions of apprecia- 
tion, welcome, and encouragement. 

Plan your fellowship carefully. Class sessions 
are more than lessons. There is the greeting of 
members, friendly informal exchanges between 
persons. There are the singing and prayers. But 
around the various elements of program there is 
a class spirit. Adult groups have definite charac- 
ter, as do individuals. Partly from the unity of 
the program, partly from the friendliness of the 
group, partly from the overall purposes for which 
the group assembles comes the class fellowship. 

Church groups have resources to provide for 
them a distinctive fellowship because they are a 
part of the church and share its mission. The fel- 
lowship of church groups has a religious quality. 
Usually, planning for fellowship is as necessary 
as the preparation of the lesson. 

Develop clear and challenging goals. Adult 
groups of the church have tremendously signifi- 
cant work to do. The arrested spiritual develop- 
ment of millions of adults endangers the future 
of the church. Never having matured in faith, 
they live on borrowed or outmoded religious ex- 
perience. Adult education is the growing edge of 
Christian education. Every adult class needs to 
remind itself continually of the urgent impor- 
tance of its special mission. The class executive 
committee should regularly consider the program 
in the light of the major purposes of the church. 

Periodically class sessions might be devoted to 
a consideration of “what we are really trying to 
do.” General statements of the objectives of 
Christian education will help, but each group 
should make its purposes more definite in explicit 
restatements. This is the genius of the adult group 
of the church. It shares responsibility for con- 
fronting men and women with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ that they may come to believe in him and 
share in his redemption as their Savior. 

Recently five young men died attempting to 
carry the gospel to hostile natives.of South Ameri- 
ca. When the story of their death was reported, 
a thousand other young men requested the privi- 
lege of taking their places in the dangerous mis- 
sion. One does not lose interest in a mission! 
Classes need to hold their banners higher. 








World Methodist 


Conference 


This article is related to the world mission 
theme of the Adult Fellowship Series for this 
month (see page 35). 


Wauat is the role of Methodism in the world 
today? Some 2,500 delegates from more than 
forty countries met at Lake Junaluska, North 
Carolina, for twelve days last September to try to 
answer this question. They represented Method- 
ist communions with a total membership of 18,- 
000,000 and an estimated community of 40,000,000. 

“The Methodists Are One People in All the 
World,” declared the motto on the backdrop of 
the great 3,000-seat auditorium. Meeting, eating, 
and living together without regard to differences 
of race or color, the delegates brought to life 
these words of John Wesley. 

Since the organization of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam in 1948, there have been 
those who have felt that each member denomina- 
tion should abandon its own world organization. 
Lake Junaluska made it clear once more that 
most Methodists feel that their world fellowship 
helps rather than hinders the ecumenical church 
as a whole. 

Organized in 1881, the World Methodist Con- 
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World Methodist Conference delegates attend morning worship. 


By PAUL M. PETTIT 


ference met last in 1951 at Oxford, England. In 
1947 it had met at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The conference exercises no legislative power, 
but serves to draw closer together the many 
branches of the Wesleyan movement. 

Among these are several denominations in the 
United States not within the fold of The Meth- 
odist Church. The Free Methodists, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Primitive Methodists are ex- 
amples. Also included are several Negro groups 
totaling over 2,000,000 members. Among these are 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and 
the Christian Methodist Church. 

Over sixty major addresses were heard in the 
course of the twelve days, centering around such 
subjects as race relations, war and peace, evan- 
gelism, hymnology, religious education, and the 
beliefs of the church. 

The series of speeches was broken daily by a 
morning social hour. Issues large and small were 
discussed under a large, gaily colored tent, as 
visitors learned the popularity of the American 
“coffee break.” 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, presided 
throughout the conference. The newly elected 
president is Dr. Harold Roberts, head of the 
theological faculty at the University of London. 

Among the livelier discussion groups were 
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those on race relations, evangelistic strategy, and 
prospects for church reunion. 

“A divided world will not listen to a divided 
church,” declared the Rev. Rupert E. Davies, 
educator and churchman from Didsbury College, 
Bristol, England. “If we cannot compose our own 
differences, what reason is there to think that we 
can compose those of the world in general? We 
must pray and think and teach and preach as one 
Church, not as a thousand sects.” 

Neverthless, there were evidences of many dif- 
ferences as well as signs of a common heritage. 
During an evening devoted to British and Ameri- 
can hymns, it was found that tunes familiar to 
the one group were mostly unfamiliar to the 
other. Still the ties of common tradition were re- 
inforced as the crowd joined in the soul-stirring 
hymns of the eighteenth-century Wesleyan re- 
vival. 

Again and again, Methodists were reminded 
that their contribution to Christendom could 
not be fully effective until their theologians and 
preachers study and set forth those matters on 
which Methodism has a special duty to speak. 
Such distinctive doctrines include the witness of 
the Holy Spirit and the pursuit of a holy life. 

In its final report the conference stressed “the 
leadership of Christ over every aspect of human 
life and thought.” Lay delegates who hold promi- 
nent positions in business, law, medicine, educa- 
tion, and public life made significant contribu- 
tions to the sessions. 

One of the most authoritative addresses of the 
conferences was brought by C. A. Coulson, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Oxford University and 
considered one of the world’s outstanding phys- 
icists. Discussing the theme, “Nuclear Knowl- 
edge and Christian Responsibility,” he asserted: 
“The Christian abdicates his position if he refuses 
to face the implications of this strange and power- 
ful influence and leaves the answering of its 
fundamental questions to others.” 

The British scientist and lay preacher reminded 
his audience that it is widely agreed now that 
both Russia and the United States have a stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons adequate to destroy 
practically all communities of the world. At the 
same time, knowledge cannot be nationalized. 
It is a gift of God. “Only in the light of the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ,” concluded Dr. 
Coulson, “can we begin to see how to deal with 
the moral and ethical problems raised by science.” 

Greetings from President Eisenhower were 
brought by J. Bradshaw Mintener, assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and a prominent Minneapolis layman. 
Governor Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina, 
also a Methodist, brought a word of welcome. 

Lighter moments of relaxation provided oppor- 
tunities for overseas visitors and their American 
hosts to get acquainted. Visitors learned of early 
American frontier history as they witnessed the 
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outdoor drama, “Unto These Hills,” now in its 
sixth season at nearby Cherokee Indian Village. 
Scenic tours through the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains gave glimpses of breath-taking beauty. 

The British visitors, in particular, provided a 
constant source of amazement to auto-conditioned 
Americans as they hiked tirelessly over the 
spacious 2,500-acre grounds. One such delegate 
confessed to “a bit of an appetite” at breakfast 
one morning. It developed that he had just rowed 
completely around the lake, a distance of some 
five miles! 

A brisk sale of books on Methodist history was 
reported all during the conference. Such writings 
as John Wesley’s Sermons took on new impor- 
tance. Other favorites at the book tables were the 
Methodist hymnals (both British and Ameri- 
can), Elmer T. Clark’s An Album of Methodist 
History, and a wide range of books by visiting 
speakers. 

In business sessions, controversy developed 
over the question of a site for the permanent 
headquarters for the World Methodist Council. 
A new building, recently erected at a cost of 
$100,000 by the Southeastern Jurisdiction was 
dedicated during the conference. It was officially 
accepted as an archives and research center on 
Methodist history, but action was deferred con- 
cerning its use as a permanent headquarters. 

Some of the council held that Lake Junaluska 
is too far removed from the main stream of 
world church offices and travel. Charles C. Parlin 
of New York steered a resolution through the 
council authorizing a study of the location of a 
permanent secretariat. Some favored New York 
City, London, or Geneva as the site of a single 
world headquarters. Those favoring Lake Juna- 
luska pointed out that it is at the heart of the 
largest block of evangelical Protestants in the 
world. More than 3,000,000 Methodists are within 
a few hours’ drive of its grounds. 

A thornier question was whether Methodists of 
all races would be free at all times to use the 
assembly grounds on an equal basis. One con- 
vincing answer was that during the World Meth- 
odist Conference, the hotels and restaurants on 
the grounds were open to members of every 
race. At the same time, only a few miles away, 
desegregation of the schools at Clinton, Tennes- 
see, was provoking mob action at the opening 
of school. 

The conference declared officially: “The church 
is committed to the establishment of a human so- 
ciety in which discriminations based on race or 
color no longer exist.” That such a nonsegregated 
conference could be held at all in North Carolina 
is itself a symbol of progress. Yet a sense of 
guilt continues so long as barriers remain. The 
closing report truly states: “While the state has 
made us ‘brothers-in-law’ it remains for the 
church to make of all races true ‘brothers-in- 
Christ.’ ” 

















A Proposed Label for a 


Whisky Bottle 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Seeley, dean of the Duke 
University College of Engineering, has used this 
message in his Sunday-school class for many 
years. It seems particularly appropriate at New 
Years. 


THE whisky contained in this bottle is made 
from selected ingredients and is guaranteed to 
be pure and free from all contaminents. It is aged, 
100 proof, and bottled in bond. It is the finest 
whisky that a combination of science and nature 
can produce. DRINK IT IF YOU WILL. 

It will make you a little dizzy at first, but it 
will warm your stomach and release you from 
constraining inhibitions. It will make you glow 
with self-affection, will charm you with your own 
personality, and will convince you that you are 
a person of distinction. DRINK IT IF YOU 
WILL. 

It will dull your brain and make you forget 
your cares and worries. It will persuade you that 
you have unusual intellect, profundity, and wit. 
It will loosen your tongue and increase your so- 
ciability. You will become an expert at inane 
conversation, and suddenly you will become a 
singer. DRINK IT IF YOU WILL. 

It will cause you to become overamiable and 
frank. You will become very glib and in con- 
fidence will tell your business and family secrets. 
You will say questionable things in public that 
later you will deny with shocking unbelief. 
DRINK IT IF YOU WILL. 

It will convince you that you have unusual sex 
appeal and will cause you to overstep the bounds 
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of propriety. You will become intimate with the 
ladies and will say and do things for which you 
and your families will be disgraced and ashamed. 
DRINK IT IF YOU WILL. 

It will cause you to lose your dignity and self- 
respect and make an abject fool of yourself. You 
will become mean and boorish and loud. You 
will become the equal of the wretched wastrel 
and will join him to stagger in the gutter. DRINK 
IT IF YOU WILL. 

It will cause your abused stomach to rebel and 
shamefully befoul yourself and the home of your 
hostess. It will give you a beautiful hang-over 
with a splitting headache and a feeling of remorse 
and utter despair. DRINK IT IF YOU WILL. 

It will cause you to stagger into your home 
in such a state as to strike terror in the hearts 
of your children and loved ones. It will make you 
say the unpardonable words to your trusting wife 
that will lead to the break-up of your happy 
family. DRINK IT IF YOU WILL. 

It will cause you to press your staggering foot 
on the accelerator while your dulled senses tell 
you that you can beat the other car to the light. 
It will cause you to make the fatal miscalculations 
that will crash your car into another. As the 
maimed body of someone’s loved one is carried 
from underneath the wreckage, you will laugh 
a sinister laugh and say, “They can’t convict me 
—I was only drunk.” DRINK IT IF YOU WILL. 
This good whisky will carry you to the ignomini- 
ous grave of the inebriate just as quickly and as 
surely as the cheapest and vilest. DRINK IT IF 
YOU WILL. 








This article supplements the material for 
January 27 in the International Lesson 
Series, “Needs That Jesus Meets” (page 30). 














LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
UNIT II: LATER MINISTRY AND TRIUMPH 








ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 


T HE chief topic of this lesson is the messiahship 
of Jesus as the disciples began to understand it. 

Kearns, in the student’s lesson material, indi- 
cates that Jesus was sensitive and responsive to 
God’s call to “full-time leadership in the Kingdom 
work.” He did not, however, think of himself as 
a Messiah in the ordinary sense in which that 
word was then popularly understood. He was 
thinking of a new kind of Messiah, for which 
the people were not prepared. Because it was a 
new conception of the Messiah, Jesus felt he had 
to help the disciples understand more fully what 
was in his mind, that they might be more ready 
to meet the future. 


THE Gospets show the disciples struggling to 
understand. They are hampered by their previous 
conceptions of what the Messiah will be like; 
they never fully understand “God’s kind of Mes- 
siah” until after the Crucifixion. 

This failure of the disciples to come to a full 
understanding is hard to realize, but very impor- 
tant. It makes it possible to understand their 
desertion of him at his arrest. Peter’s reply to 
Jesus’ direct question about who he is reflects the 
realization that the beginnings of recognition are 
there, but only the beginnings. The careful reader 
will note that the recognition is simplest in Mark 
(the earliest Gospel) and most complete in Mat- 
thew. 

The recognition of Jesus as Messiah, in his own 
understanding of what that meant, is a basic 
Christian question. Each of us must go through 
the same struggle to understand the victory that 
comes out of apparent defeat and Crucifixion. 

Matthew and Mark set this experience of dawn- 
ing consciousness of Jesus as Messiah in the 
vicinity of Caesarea Philippi. Luke doesn’t men- 
tion the setting, and John omits the whole inci- 
dent. 

There are two cities in the New Testament 
named Caesarea. One was in Palestine proper, on 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


January 6: God’s Plan 
for the Messiah 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


the coast. This was where Paul was later im- 
prisoned (Acts 23:23). So far as is known, Jesus 
never saw this city. 

The other Caesarea was north of Palestine, in 
the territory of Herod Philip. It was called 
Caesarea Philippi after this Herod because he 
built the city (3-2 B.c.) and after the ruling em- 
peror, Caesar Augustus. 

It was a thoroughly gentile city. Since Jesus 
appears to have avoided gentile centers, most 
scholars think it is not likely that Jesus actually 
visited Caesarea Philippi but only went into the 
country in that vicinity. 


Tuts lesson includes the difficult and much dis- 
puted passage about Peter being the rock on 
which the church is founded. 

First, this whole discussion is found only in 
one Gospel (Matthew). The general setting for 
this saying about Peter, however, is found in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. These all tell about 
Peter’s confession of Jesus as the Christ, but only 
Matthew has this response that names Peter (in 
some sense) as the foundation of the church. 

Moreover, the use of the word “church” in this 
passage is unusual. This word occurs in the teach- 
ings of Jesus only twice, both times in the Gospel 
of Matthew. 

Furthermore, in this passage Peter is not only 
the rock on which the church will be built, but 
he is also given “the keys to the kingdom.” This 
special prominence of Peter is taken very serious- 
ly by Roman Catholic interpreters. Taken liter- 
ally, in the Roman Catholic sense, this passage 
establishes the primacy of Peter among the disci- 
ples. From this the argument proceeds to claim 
the same primacy for Peter’s successor, the Bish- 
op (Pope) of Rome. 

Protestants point out that later on in Matthew 
Jesus seems to give the same authority to all the 
disciples (18:18). We then go on to interpret the 
passage about Peter as referring either to his con- 
fession or to the qualities symbolized by him 
(see the student’s material). 


Adult Bible Course 












January 13: 
The Mount 


of Preparation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Transfiguration was essentially a vision 
of the disciples, Peter, James, and John. It is 
plainly called a vision in the Gospel of Matthew, 
for Jesus commanded them, “Tell no one the 
vision, until the Son of man is raised from the 
dead” (Matthew 17:9). 

What is a vision? There are two defensible 
views here. 

Some people feel that visions are experiences 
with real objects or persons. What they see is 
really there, entirely outside of themselves, and 
apart from themselves. 

Others explain all visions as hallucinations— 
only in the mind of the person having the vision. 
What he sees is not really there at all. 

Many persons recognize that some visions are 
wholly imaginary and worthless. But others can- 
not easily be dismissed as fancies of the imagina- 
tion because of the effect they have on the lives 
of the ones who see them. Paul’s “heavenly 
vision” (Acts 26:19) on the road to Damascus 
completely transformed his life. The famous 
vision of Isaiah in the Temple (Isaiah 6) sent him 
out to his great career as a prophet. Joan of 
Arc’s visions gave her the inner confidence and 
support she needed to carry out her difficult and 
thankless role. In just the same way as these 
visions, the experience of Peter, James, and John 
was a tremendous reality in their lives that pro- 
vided much of the confidence and assurance that 
they were to need in their difficult future. 

Dwight M. Beck suggests that visions “are best 
judged by their ethical and religious content and 
by their practical outcome” (Through the Gos- 
pels to Jesus, Harper and Brothers, 1954). By this 
standard, the Transfiguration is one of the great 
visions of all history. 


For the disciples, the vision was one in which 
they saw, at least fleetingly, the true greatness of 
Jesus. He was on a par with Moses, the great 
Lawgiver, and Elijah, popularly considered to be 
the greatest of the prophets. As the vision con- 
tinued and progressed further, they saw that 
Jesus was not merely on the same level—he was 
greater than they were. As the vision fades, they 
see “Jesus only.” The full understanding of this 
vision did not come to the disciples until after 
the Resurrection. 


Among the Jews the Divine Presence was often 
symbolized by a cloud. It was a cloud that 
shrouded the talks between Moses and God on 
Mount Sinai (Exodus 24:15-18). Earlier the chil- 
dren of Israel had been led out of Egypt by a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire at night 
(Exodus 13: 21-22). The cloud in the Transfigura- 
tion story symbolizes the presence of God. 

In this experience these three disciples saw that 
God was with Jesus, and that there was a close 
relationship between God and Jesus that made 
him unique in Israel’s history. This was their op- 
portunity to grasp what had earlier been realized 
by Jesus at the time of his baptism. This was 
when they heard the divine voice that he had 
heard then. 

This emphasis on the Transfiguration as an ex- 
perience of the disciples is the main point of the 
accounts in Matthew and Mark. But in Luke it is 
principally an experience of Jesus, in which the 
disciples sleepily participate. This is the chief 
emphasis in the lesson material. 

As an experience of Jesus, the meaning is 
closely associated with the trials ahead. The 
shadow of the crucifixion falls across the moun- 
tain. The experience is one that strengthens Jesus 
to go ahead with what lies before him. This aspect 
is well pointed up in the lesson material, and 
hence the title, “The Mount of Preparation.” 


Tue healing of the epileptic boy at the foot of 
the mountain is a very good ending to the whole 
episode. There are some interesting differences 
in the Gospel accounts that every teacher should 
be familiar with. 

In Mark, when the disciples ask why they could 
not cast out the demon, Jesus replied that this 
required prayer. This is certainly not the ex- 
pected answer, for the story itself does not even 
mention prayer, but instead stresses the role 
played by faith. 

It was commonly believed, however, among the 
Jews then that prayer was very effective in cast- 
ing out demons, so the answer reflects a true 
belief and practice of the times. 

In Matthew, this answer about prayer doesn’t 
appear at all. In its place is the answer that 
healing requires great faith. This gives occasion 
for teaching about the power of faith, which is 
sufficient to move mountains. Of course, this was 
never intended to be understood literally. It is 
like our English idioms “blow your top,” “turn 
around on a dime,” “greased lightning,” or “slow 
as a turtle.” Each of these are exaggerated ex- 
pressions to make speech more vivid and forceful, 
but certainly are not to be taken literally. The 
reference to moving mountains is a strong asser- 
tion that prayer makes a profound difference in 
our lives. 

Luke has a similrr teaching about the power 
of faith (Luke 17:6). 
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January 20: 


Toward Jerusalem 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Bor H Luke and Mark give the impression that 
on this last journey to Jerusalem the people again 
followed Jesus in great numbers (Luke 11:29; 
Mark 10:1). This renewed popular interest, how- 
ever, was not as great as that of the earlier, busy 
days in Galilee. 

“Jesus’ work among the people during this 
last-journey ministry does not seem to be differ- 
ent from his earlier endeavors. He continued to 
heal and to teach as he had done before, with the 
teaching activity in the foreground. The note of 
intensity which is found in Jesus’ words to his 
disciples at this time appears in his public utter- 
ances likewise. . . . sober teachings for a sober 
time . . . reflect the resolute purpose of Jesus 
during these days.” 1 

The dispute among the disciples concerning 
places of honor in the new kingdom is an account 
that belongs to the Gospel of Mark. The de- 
scriptions in Matthew and Luke are derived from 
Mark. Against the background of the selfless, 
sacrificial action of Jesus, this quarrel for first 
place is especially noticeable. It is a dark spot on 
the record of the apostles. 

We venerate the disciples as the original com- 
panions of Jesus. We should not forget, however, 
that they were ordinary men, in many ways like 
us in natural gifts and selfish urges. It was only 
by the help of the Spirit of Christ, after the Resur- 
rection, that they became the men that we revere 
so highly. 

The story of James and John, later on in this 
same lesson, asking for the chief seats in heaven 
is parallel to this and has the same main point. 
It would be helpful to treat the two incidents to- 
gether. 

The theme of both episodes is that true great- 
ness lies in serving, not in being served. This 
theme is directly stated in both incidents. The 
teacher should mark these direct statements for 
special emphasis in class. 

The fact that the theme is so directly stated 
is what makes it possible to give substantial 
meaning to the reply of Jesus about children in 
the first incident. Jesus, in this reply to the am- 
bitions of the disciples, calls a child to him, and 
says to them, “Whoever receives one such child in 
my name receives me .. .” (See Matthew 18:5.) 

There’s some difference between receiving chil- 


1 From The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon. 
Abingdon Press, 1955. Used by permission. 
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dren (Matthew 18:5), and becoming like them 
(18:3). Matthew lifts up humility as a character- 
istic of children. Mark and Luke explain the 
“receiving” a child as meaning to care for a child. 
The servants of children were lower in rank than 
the servants of the master or mistress of the 
household. So Luke adds “He who is least among 
you all is the one who is great.” 


THE famous divorce teaching of Jesus causes 
much discussion and controversy. The lesson ma- 
terial presents the “official” Methodist viewpoint. 
We deplore divorce, but we make our final de- 
cisions on the basis of what’s best for the person- 
alities involved and not on the basis of a rigid code 
or law. 

Still, people want to know just what Jesus did 
say on this subject, so a brief review of the New 
Testament evidence will give the background for 
this knowledge. 

The earliest reference is from Paul’s First 
Corinthians. “To the married I give charge, not I 
but the Lord, that the wife should not separate 
from her husband (but if she does, let her remain 
single or else be reconciled to her husband) — 
and that the husband should not divorce his wife” 
(1 Corinthians 7:10-11). Paul said that “the 
Lord” (Jesus) had urged that no one divorce his 
marriage partner. Among Jews, women couldn’t 
divorce their husbands—they could only “sepa- 
rate.” Among the Greeks and Romans, either one 
could divorce the other. 

How strong is “should not”? Is it an absolute 
like “Thou shalt not .. .”? 

The next reference is in Mark. Here Jesus 
seems to teach that marriage is divinely intended 
to be permanent and that remarriage means 
adultery (Mark 10:1-12). 

Luke’s Gospel has the same basic teaching as 
Mark’s except that the background is Jewish 
(Luke 16:18). 

In Matthew, however, Jesus twice explicitly al- 
lows divorce for unchastity (Matthew 5:31-32; 
19:9). 

Those are the facts. We Methodists believe that 
they do not favor a rigid authoritarian pronounce- 
ment absolutely forbidding divorce. We think 
rather of the whole marriage relationship as a 
means for the fullest development of the Chris- 
tian personality, and when any marriage fails to 
do this, its validity is an open question. 


Tue “rich young ruler” is an excellent example 
of the high cost of genuine discipleship. The ac- 
counts of this story in Mark and Luke are prac- 
tically identical. A distinction does appear, how- 
ever, in Matthew’s Gospel between the minimum 
requirement for salvation (keeping the command- 
ments) and being perfect (selling all one’s goods 
for the benefit of the poor). In Mark and Luke 
both obedience and poverty are required of this 
particular man for his salvation. 
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January 27: 
The 
Triumphal Entry 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Two incidents in this lesson occurred in, or 
near, Jericho. The New Testament city, rebuilt 
near the ruins of the Old Testament city, had the 
splendid palace of Herod the Great containing 
thirty-six rooms around an open court (his winter 
headquarters), a Roman “hippodrome” (horse 
race track), a theater, and swimming pools. 

The first incident is the salvation of Zacchaeus. 
In addition to the information in the lesson ma- 
terial, it might be noted that the man was un- 
doubtedly a Jew, and as such was recognized by 
Jesus as “a son of Abraham” (Luke 19:9). 

When Zacchaeus repented of defrauding the 
people by his tax-collecting methods and pledged 
restitution, note that he pledged twice as much 
as the Law required. The Law (of Moses) re- 
quired that stolen property be doubled upon re- 
turn (Exodus 22:1, 4, 7), but Zacchaeus pledged 
to “restore it fourfold.” 

Note also that the requirements for salvation 
in his case are not the same as in the case of the 
rich young ruler. Zacchaeus found salvation after 
pledging (voluntarily) only half of his goods to 
the poor, whereas the other was required to give 
all. Nor did Jesus deal with Zacchaeus as he had 
with the other tax collector in the Gospels, Levi 
(Matthew). Jesus did not command him to leave 
all and be his disciple. 

These individual responses to individual cases 
are a constant reminder to us that God deals with 
each of us as individuals. No one can assume that 
any one set of requirements for salvation is uni- 
versal, applicable to everyone. 

The Zacchaeus story also strongly indicates that 
salvation is not simply a future reward, but a 
present experience. We enter in this life into a 
permanent relationship with God that is eternal 
and will last on beyond death. This is what we 
mean by salvation as a present experience. 


Tue other Jericho incident is the healing of the 
blind beggar, Bartimaeus (only Mark gives his 
name). 

Mark and Luke emphasize the role of faith in 
the healing (Mark 10:52; Luke 18:42). Matthew 
(20:34) makes the healing depend on the pity 
and power of Jesus. 

It is not only a healing miracle, but also a 
preliminary recognition of the messiahship of 


Jesus, for the beggar addresses Jesus as “Son of 
David,” which was a messianic title. This inci- 
dent, therefore, marks another stage in the un- 
folding drama of the appearance of the Messiah 
in Jerusalem. 


THE “triumphal” entry (which certainly wasn’t 
triumphal in the usual sense) seems to be an 
open announcement of the messiahship of Jesus. 
His own humility had all along kept him from 
publicly proclaiming his confidence that he was 
the anointed Messiah. But he did try to bring the 
disciples to an understanding by indirect and 
suggestive means that were only partially suc- 
cessful. And now, upon his entry into Jerusalem, 
he seems to be doing much the same thing for 
the benefit of the people. 

Jesus deliberately fulfilled the messianic 
prophecy of Zechariah 9:9. His own disciples 
recognized the import of this action, even though 
they still did not understand fully the kind of 
Messiah Jesus was, nor what his role would be. 
It is perhaps safe to guess that the people took 
the triumphal entry quite literally as a sign of 
the coming of the Messiah, and thus joyfully re- 
ceived Jesus as the Messiah. 

In accord with this, they paid him the homage 
of a king. They littered the road ahead of him 
with leaves from the fields and branches cut 
from trees. (The palm branches traditionally as- 
sociated with this event are mentioned in the 
Fourth Gospel only.) The laying down of clothing 
before Jesus was another gesture usually ac- 
corded a royal visitor. 

But the people expected Jesus to be their kind 
of Messiah—a military leader who would conquer 
all the nations for Israel. When it became ap- 
parent that he had no such intentions, they aban- 
doned him. 


THE cleansing of the Temple is famous as the 
only time Jesus made a physical attack in opposi- 
tion to an evil situation. It plays a very important 
role in the decision of the leaders to have him 
put to death. 

This incident has essentially the same meaning 
as the triumphal entry. Jesus was deliberately 
fulfilling prophecy as a subtle way of announcing 
his messiahship. 

The prophecy which this action is based on 
is found in the last verse of the prophecies of 
Zechariah. The subject is the things that will 
accompany the coming of the Messiah. Many of 
the events predicted give a military task to the 
Messiah, and Jesus rejected these as a misunder- 
standing of God’s plan. But the parts that were in 
accord with Jesus’ understanding, such as the 
entry, in Zechariah 9:9, or the cleansing of the 
temple, in 14:21, Jesus accepted and put into ac- 
tion. This is the real meaning of the Temple 
cleansing, in the thinking of the writers of the 
Gospels. 
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This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 2: 1-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first in a four-lesson unit on “Meet- 
ing the Needs of Body and Spirit.” The aim of the 
unit is fourfold: to bring us to the worship of 
God in Christ as the initial step in our quest for 
an answer to life’s needs; to identify the forces 
and pressures that would divert us from the wor- 
ship of God in Christ; to define the gospel stand- 
ard of righteousness; to suggest some of the ways 
Jesus helps us meet life’s needs, physical and 
spiritual, in accordance wiih God’s will for us 
and our fellows. 

The aim of today’s lesson is to help adults see 
the central importance of their relation to God 
in their quest for abundant living. If they do not 
define their needs in reference to God’s pur- 
pose, how can they know when or whether their 
real needs have been met? Indeed, how can they 
even identify their real needs? 

The obvious answer to this last question ex- 
plains why the first lesson in this unit has as its 
title, “Wise Men Seek Jesus.” We begin here be- 
cause life’s real needs can never be understood 
or satisfied apart from the worship of a Christ- 
like God. 

Numerous materials are available for your 
help in the preparation of today’s lesson: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
and the excellent volume, The International Les- 
son Annual, 1957, edited by Charles M. Laymon. 





Mr. Trtson is assistant professor of biblical theology, Van- 
derbilt University Divinity School. 
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January 6: 


Wise Men Seek Jesus 


(Every teacher of adults would do well to pur- 
chase a copy of this book. If your class has a 
system of rotating teachers, it should buy at least 
one copy for circulation among them.) 

Please note that the various points in the 
Teaching Outline given below may be treated as 
so many answers to the question: Why should 
the wise men of our civilization seek Jesus? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A unifying philosophy 

II. Jesus reveals God 
III. Jesus calls men to worship 
IV. Contemporary idolatry 


To BEGIN 


We all long to be followers of Jesus Christ. 
We thrill to the story of his courageous and 
triumphant life. We marvel at his matchless ex- 
ample. We covet for ourselves his feeling of kin- 
ship with God. Down in our inmost selves, above 
and before all else, we long to be followers of 
whom he need not be ashamed. 

To think as he thought, to speak as he spoke, 
to walk as he walked, to live as he lived—more 
quickly and surely than any other we have ever 
entertained, this dream kindles in us a new zeal 
for God. 

Although we might hesitate before echoing 
the Big Fisherman’s readiness to follow Jesus to 
the death, we are ready now to join with Pilate in 
finding “no fault in this man.” And, more, we are 
ready to follow him in our search for the key to 
a good and godly life. 

How could we, ordinary people that we are, 
get along without Christ? 

Strangely enough, despite the feeling that we 
could never dispense with Christ, we hardly ex- 
pect the learned, the clever, the rich, or the 
powerful to share this attitude. As a matter of 
fact, whenever some well-known person speaks a 
good word for Jesus Christ, he is widely quoted. 
To be plain honest about it, though we can see 
why ancient astrologers (Matthew’s “wise men” 
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should seek Jesus, we can hardly believe our ears 
when a really wise man of our time says a good 
word in his behalf. 

Why do these wise men themselves not share 
our inflated opinion of their ability and its 
significance? Why do they feel the need of Christ 
as strongly as anybody else? Why do they so 
frequently utter “quotable quotes” in his praise? 
Today’s lesson suggests a few of the most perti- 
nent answers to this question. As indicated below, 
the really wise men of this generation know that 
Jesus Christ offers men something other and 
greater than atomic science, something other and 
nobler than economic abundance, something 
other and better than labor-saving appliances. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. A unifying philosophy 


How do you account for the initiation of the 
most destructive wars in human history by the 
most literate and best educated nations on the 
face of the earth? While numerous answers have 
been advanced, educators in growing numbers 
feel that our trouble stems from a disastrous 
separation of learning from life, a tragic divorce 
of learning from love—especially from the love 
of life. In other words, the trouble roots in the 
absence of unity. 

The late Edgar Sheffield Brightman once de- 
clared: “Every person is a complex; but if he 
merely is complex, he may well become a victim 
of complexes. Without unity and order in its aims, 
a personality suffers conflict, disintegration and 
despair.” 

Contemporary society offers a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of this observation on the col- 
lective level. No one needs remind us of the high 
degree to which our world writhes in the throes 
of “conflict, disintegration and despair.” Interna- 
tional politics and education may be taken as ex- 
amples of the danger of too little unity and not 
enough order. 

International politics in recent years has been 
dominated by the philosophy of nationalism. This 
philosophy defines the good in terms of the wel- 
fare of this or that national state. What causes 
occasion for alarm is the inability of our numer- 
ous nations to promote their own welfare with- 
out jeopardizing the welfare or life of other 
nations. 

Indeed, with atomic energy on the loose, na- 
tionalism has brought us to the point that we can 
no longer seek to save our own nation (be we 
Russians or Americans) without risking the loss 
of our own nation as well as the destruction of 
others. It has brought us to the crossroads where 
we have to choose between extreme national- 
ism and high civilization. Any effort to preserve 
both will ultimately spell the loss of both. Our 
only hope for high civilization lies in the recovery 
of a philosophy that substitutes humanity for 
nation as the unit of primary concern. 


Whitehead’s oft-quoted criticism of American 
education still has enough truth in it to justify its 
use in description of the curriculum of the aver- 
age school. 

“Instead of unity,” Whitehead asserted, “we 
offer children algebra, from which nothing fol- 
lows; geometry, from which nothing follows; 
science, from which nothing follows; history, 
from which nothing follows; a couple of lan- 
guages, never mastered; and lastly, most dreary 
of all, literature, represented by plays of Shake- 
speare, with philological notes and short anal- 
yses of plot and character to be in substance 
committed to memory. Can such a list be said to 
represent life as it is known in the midst of the 
living of it?” 

If ever we hope to close the gap between na- 
tional ambition and civilized progress, between 
curriculum and character, between learning and 
life, we cannot much longer postpone the search 
for a philosophy of life that has height as well 
as breadth and/or depth. 

Charles Sylvester Horne sometimes told his 
students of the garden in which he spent many 
of the best moments of his life. One day two of 
the boys got a chance to visit their teacher’s spir- 
itual retreat. 

Unable to share his teacher’s appreciation for a 
narrow strip of beaten earth surrounded by a 
high wall, one of the boys said: “Why, Doctor, 
surely this is not the garden where all your in- 
spiring thoughts come.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” his teacher replied. 

“But,”. protested the bewildered student, “it’s 
so small.” 

Pointing upward, Horne answered quietly: 
“Yes, but look how high it is.” 

Despite great wealth in political and intel- 
lectual resources, modern man has no assurance 
that his marvelous advantages will not turn into 
a curse instead of a blessing. Despite his great 
breadth, he has yet to grow up. Despite his multi- 





For Further Reading * 


The Gospel of Matthew, by Theodore H. Rob- 
inson, “Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary.” Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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plicity of horizons, he lacks altitude. He has not 
yet learned the futility of trying to build air- 
liner character with a subway ceiling. He has 
not yet learned the folly of unifying life in terms 
of the lowest common denominator. 

Sir Joseph Stamp, a former president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, declared that only one thing can possibly 
save knowledge and politics from the multiplica- 
tion of more problems for humanity than educa- 
tion and science can possibly solve. Unless our 
knowledge of man soon catches up with our 
knowledge of matter, he said in effect, we are 
doomed. 

By implication, this distinguished scientist 
seemed to be sounding the following warning: 
When you spurn the invitation to divine wor- 
ship, you don’t get off free. You don’t deny the 
basis of everything without succumbing to al- 
most anything. You don’t give God the brushoff 
without risking a showdown. If you really want 
to unify life, study man not from the bottom up 
but from the top down. Begin, not by looking 
backward to his slimy cradle, but upward to his 
heavenly Creator. 

Two great Christians have put even more 
clearly the case for the lordship of God as the 
only valid basis for meaningful living or legiti- 
mate hoping. The iate Archbishop Temple minced 
no words in his support of this view. “This world 
can be saved from political chaos and collapse by 
one thing only,” he declared, “and that is wor- 
ship.” 

Elton Trueblood, a second contemporary who 
has voiced this sentiment, identifies “the recogni- 
tion . . . there can be only one ultimate loyalty 
and that the Living God is the only worthy ob- 
ject of such loyalty is our only sure defense 
against tyranny.” 

Jesus’ answer to the Tempter was an invitation 
to seek a unifying philosophy grounded in the 
worship of “our Father.” Our Lord would not be 
at all surprised to hear the truly wise men of our 
time, in their discussion of the only alternative 
to futility, quoting his words: “You shall wor- 
ship the Lord your God, and him only shall you 
serve.” 


II. Jesus reveals God 


Theoretical atheism poses a much less serious 
threat to religion than practical materialism. 
Christianity has little reason to fear the bold 
skeptic. Unfortunately, however, the same can- 





TEACHERS! 


If you are having particular successes in 
your teaching experiences, won’t you please 
share them with us? Write the editor at 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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not be said about the man so determined to get 
ahead he never bothers to notice those he leaves 
behind. His name is Legion. Addicts to the deadly 
materialism of Commerce Street threaten Chris- 
tianity for the same reason Martha (see Luke 
10:38-42) almost wasted her supreme oppor- 
tunity. They are too busy attending to the good 
things of life to learn that the good life does not 
consist of things. 

As a means of helping the members of your 
class to measure the degree of their addiction to 
this idolatry, have them, each to himself, weigh 
their opinion of the man described by Truman 
Douglass: One “whose visiting card gets him 
past all six secretaries straight to the president 
of the company . . . the man who gets a salute 
from the cop at the corner, whose car is waved 
through the intersection after the light has turned 


red ... the man who receives his theater tickets 
from the manager while the rest of us stand in 
line . . . the public official who is given a motor- 


cycle escort with sirens wide open when he is 
hurrying to have luncheon with the boys, while 
Joe Doakes, on his way to visit his wife at the 
hospital, gets a ticket for speeding.” 

Do we work harder trying to secure the pref- 
erential treatment of the former for ourselves or 
an equal break for all, including Joe Doakes? To 
put the question bluntly, Just how much of the 
plutocrat is there in us? Do we react more 
favorably to the person of elegant than modest 
dress? Do we tend to think of a “position” as a 
job that pays the top dollar for bottom effort? 
Do we think of a “good marriage” as one in which 
a fellow marries a girl of a higher social rank 
than that into which he was born? Do we equate 
great living with the ability to squeeze out of life 
more than we pour into it? In short, are we more 
interested in coin-making or character-making? 

Lest we become like the rich young ruler, we 
do well to remind ourselves of the existence of 
only one power able to save us from the tempta- 
tion to put cash before character. That’s the wor- 
ship of the Deity who revealed himself not in 
a penthouse but on the cross, who taught us 
through Jesus that the truly wise men of every 
age judge men not by what they have but by what 
they are. 


III. Jesus calls men to worship 


No more important fact confronts us today than 
the presence in our world of hundreds of mil- 
lions of ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed human 
beings. These people have slight education, no 
land, and little opportunity. However, unlike the 
dispossessed of other ages, they have scented the 
tempting odors of prosperity until they are deter- 
mined to taste it for themselves. The have-nots 
are clearly on the march. 

What shall be the outcome of their journey? 
Will it bring a wider distribution of goods and 
the growth of good will among men? The an- 
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swer depends in great measure on the tactics 
employed by the have-nots. It may depend even 
more on-the attitude of the haves. How shall 
we react to these people and their plight? With 
open heart or closed mind? In short, shall we 
treat the plight of the have-nots as an advantage 
to exploit or a responsibility to carry? 

The life and teaching of Jesus leaves no room 
for doubt as to the Christian answer. Jesus gave 
us that in his cryptic summary of the meaning of 
Christian stewardship. “Every one to whom much 
is given,” he declared, “of him will much be 
required” (Luke 12:48). 

Now we ask the relevance of all this to our 
situation. Does not the life of our Lord hold the 
clue to the answer? Does it not mean that God 
expects us to endeavor to weld earth’s broken 
home into God’s happy family? As with a single 
voice, the really great Christians of our day 
answer, Yes. Even the more thoughtful non- 
Christians add a hearty second to this sentiment. 
In other words, whether Christian or not, the 
truly wise men of our time recognize that Jesus’ 
conception of the stewardship of life will trans- 





form a global neighborhood into a world brother- 
hood. 


IV. Contemporary idolatry 


As Wesley Quarterly reminds us, “the scientist 
uses his great knowledge to control the powers 
of the natural universe.” Cornelius Loew, in 
Modern Rivals to Christian Faith (The West- 
minster Press, 1956), laments the widespread 
growth of this attitude. From it, he observes, have 
sprung the most prevalent and dangerous varieties 
of contemporary idolatry. Men have fashioned 
science and nations into “secret gods,” little real- 
izing that men do not long control their gods 
until they lose control over themselves. 

As a consequence, wise men have come to see 
in God’s control of mankind the only hope of 
escape from annihilation by the atom. They have 
come to see, as Jesus saw: When men are not 
deeply committed to the Source of everything, 
they end up falling victim to almost anything. 
They have learned from Jesus the only sure 
escape from the doom to which the worship of 
false gods would damn us—the worship of 


... the Lorp, our Maker! 
For he is our God, 
and we are the people of hi: pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand. (Psalms 95:6-7.) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How would you distinguish between the 
Wise Men of Matthew 2:1-12 and the wise men of 
today? 

2. Why can we not afford the attempt to unify 
education on any less basis than the Christian 
view of man? 

3. When may we speak of science or nation as 
a “secret god’? 

4, Can we trust education to protect men from 
unruly appetites and militaristic designs? Illus- 
trate from contemporary biographical literature 
and/or military history. 

5. Do all the wise men, who see in Jesus’ way 
of life and worship the best hope of solution to 
today’s problems, attend church regularly? 

6. Do all the people who attend church regu- 
larly really worship God as Lord? 

7. What can we do to save churchmen from 
idolatry? How can we keep the church from be- 
coming an idol? 

8. Why do wise men still seek Jesus? 


In CLOSING 


A most important question, Why do wise men 
seek Jesus? has yet to be asked. Actually, of 
course, the answer lies near at hand. They seek 
Jesus for precisely the same reason we seek 
Jesus. Because they see in others who have 
found Jesus the courage that drives out fear, the 
faith that conquers doubt, the hope that chases 
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despair, the love that melts hate. How many 
people, men or women, wise or otherwise, seek 
Jesus because of what they see in you and me? 


p—_The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose—Your group has just been through 
the Christmas season, so your purpose is not to 
re-emphasize the Christmas message. Your pur- 
pose might be to help your group see that the 
sincere search of wise men for God’s truth will al- 
ways bring them to Jesus. Therefore it is natural 
and right for men of intelligence to respond to 
their need for worship by bowing at the manger 
of Jesus. 

To begin.—Begin by saying that the scriptural 
basis of our lesson is the familiar Matthew story 
of the coming of the Wise Men. This is a story 
we have heard from our earliest years. Today 
we want to ask who these men were and how 
they happened to be seeking Jesus. To do this, 
three members of the group have been asked to 
do a little research to find out all they can about 
these three men. We will hear their reports. 

How to proceed.—First, each reporter will tell 
us the bare facts he was able to glean from the 
New Testament story about the Wise Men. 

Then we will have their report on what they 
were able to discover from tradition and non- 
biblical stories. 

Third, each one will tell us what he thinks 
these Wise Men did for a living, how they hap- 
pened to be traveling in a far country, and what 
their search really involved. 

When all three reports are in, ask other mem- 
bers of the group to report any information they 
may have in reference to the Wise Men. 

Now ask the entire group to decide what strat- 
um of present-day society these learned men rep- 
resent. Do the learned men of today recognize 
the need for worship? Can the truly wise find 
an answer to this need at the manger cradle of 
Jesus? Why do you think the Wise Men sought 
Jesus out at his birth rather than later? What 
significant fact does his birth symbolize? Is it 
the mystery of God entering human life? Is this 
mystery confined to the birth of Jesus? Or does 
Jesus’ birth symbolize the fact that God can and 
does enter into any human life? 

In closing—Ask each member of the group to 
indicate one reason worship is necessary for his 


life and how the coming of Jesus makes possible 
the realization of this need. 

As each one gives his witness, put his sugges- 
tion on the blackboard; when the group has fin- 
ished, you will have a summary of why wise 
men seek Jesus through their worship of the 
God he reveals. 

Looking ahead.—Save time to interpret to the 
group the remaining lessons in the unit or have 
one of the group give the interpretation. Point 
out that for the month of January the unit is on 
“Meeting the Needs of Body and Spirit.” The 
Scripture basis of these lessons is Matthew’s 
Gospel. Suggest that each person read the entire 
Gospel story, if possible at one reading. Then 
study the particular reference for each session 
more carefully. 

Ask the group to be thinking about the rela- 
tion of personal commitment to one’s ability to 
meet temptations. In thinking about this, suggest 
that they also consider these questions: What en- 
abled Jesus to meet his temptation experience in 
the wilderness? Did he ever face those same temp- 
tations again? 

Each person should study carefully Matthew 
3:16 through 4:11. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Thomas Huxley, noted surgeon who is remem- 
bered chiefly for his support of Charles Darwin’s 
views, was sometimes a bit absent-minded. One 
evening he arrived in Liverpool with only min- 
utes before time to deliver an important lecture. 
He jumped into a hansom cab, settled back, and 
ordered, “Hurry, Driver!” 

Obediently, the cabby urged his horse into a 
trot. Bumping and swaying, the vehicle dashed 
along in thoroughly reckless fashion. 

“Here, here,” Huxley called, pounding on the 
floor board with his cane. “What’s all this mad 
clatter? Do you know where I want to go?” 

“No, Your Honor,” admitted the driver over his 
shoulder. “But I’m driving as fast as this old 
horse will go!” 


Lacking a clearly defined goal, the Wise Men 
would have searched in vain. So long as a man 
isn’t sure of what he seeks, his quest has little 
chance of a worth-while ending. 

Sydney Smith, sharp-tongued English minister 
of a century ago, drew an unforgettable portrait 
of a man without a goal. Writing in Lady Hol- 
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land’s Memior, Smith said of one character: 

“He has spent all his life in letting down empty 
buckets into empty wells; and he is frittering 
away his age in trying to draw them up again.” 


* At the height of his fame George Gershwin 
was America’s most noted composer of popular 
music. In an interview with Dale Carnegie he 
gave his formula for success. 

“It’s really simple,” said Gershwin. “I knew 
what I wanted and I went after it.” 


Wise Men who sought the infant Jesus during 
the first Christmas season were certain of their 
goal. But that is not all; before setting out on the 
long quest, they had selected a worthy objective. 

Never forget that there are major dangers 
linked with unworthy goals. Of these dangers, the 
most fearful is the possibility of success. “In the 
long run men hit only what they aim at,” said 
Henry David Thoreau in Walden. “Therefore, 
though they should fail immediately, they had 
better aim at something high.” 


January 13: 


’& Clint Murchison, Texas multimillionaire, was 
interviewed on a television program in April, 
1955. Early shots showed the baronial castle of 
the oil magnate whose wealth was then estimated 
at four hundred million dollars. 

Questioned, he admitted to a habit of settling 
business differences by flipping a coin—for sums 
ranging as high as one million dollars. Asked to 
state his goal in life, he did not hesitate. “To com- 
plete the Canada pipeline,” he said bluntly. 


’ “To worship ourselves is to worship nothing. 
And the worship of nothing is hell.”—Thomas 
Merton, contemporary American monk, writing 
in Seeds of Contemplation (Dell Books, 1949). 


*& A haunting Negro spiritual suggests that it 
took extremely wise men to recognize the Savior 
when he was seen. “Sweet lil’ Jesus Boy,” the 
song has his countrymen lament, “we wouldn’t 
have treated you so if we’d known who you was.” 
That is the heart of the dilemma: to know Christ 
when he is met. 


How to Resist Temptation 


me~~—The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 3:16 through 4:11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin your preparation with a close study of 
the three accounts of the temptation narrative 
(Matthew 4:1-11; Mark 1:12-13; Luke 4:1-13). 
After reading these passages from your New 
Testament, consult a good commentary, such as 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary or The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, in preparation of a scratch outline 
of the lesson. When you have finished this task, 
compare your outline with the one given below. 

You will find illustrative material in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student. As a matter of 
fact, these two aids supplement each other in 
their respective approaches. Wesley Quarterly 
specifies the various types of temptation, whereas 


Adult Student presents a more theoretical inter- 
pretation of the problem. Together they form an 
excellent basis for a well-rounded approach to 
the basic problem of human existence. Be sure 
to read the lesson comments in The International 
Lesson Annual. Daily Bible Lessons also has help- 
ful interpretative material. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. To whom does temptation come? 

II. Why does temptation come? 

III. What form does temptation take? 

IV. How should we meet temptation? 
A. Keep asking the ultimate questions 
B. Study the Bible diligently 
C. “Pray without ceasing” 
D. Seek and keep good company 
E. Stay on the offensive for God and the good 


To BeEcin 


Doubtless you have discovered from your com- 
parison of the Gospel accounts of Jesus’ tempta- 
tion a striking similarity between Matthew’s and 
Luke’s versions. They resemble each other so 
closely as to suggest a common source. One can- 
not question the central purpose of these nar- 
ratives. They present the life of Jesus as a 
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struggle between good and evil. The Tempter 
confronted him with just the kind of propositions 
against which the Messiah would naturally have 
had to struggle. 

Judaism looked forward eagerly to the dawn 
of the messianic era. Sharp differences existed, 
however, in interpretations of the character of 
the good time to come. Some emphasized eco- 
nomic and material prosperity; others stressed 
moral and spiritual considerations. 

The ministry of Jesus can hardly be regarded 
as the fulfillment of economic and material pros- 
perity. The masses rejected him because, from 
their viewpoint, he was not the Messiah. 

To this fact we can trace both the temptation 
and triumph of the Man from Nazareth. As one 
who coveted human friendship and comradeship, 
Jesus had to struggle against the impulse to seek 
them on too easy terms. As a matter of fact, one 
might well suspect his real humanity if he had 
not felt this pressure. 

By the same token, if he had fallen victim to it, 
he would have been just another religious leader. 
If he had yielded to the temptation to gratify the 
wants of natural man, he could no longer fulfill 
the needs of spiritual man. By refusing to yield, 
Jesus became an eternal symbol of the value of 
resistance to the easy way out, no matter how 
severe the struggle and regardless of the cost. 

The first encounter with the Devil brings Jesus 
face to face with the temptation to invade the 
heart of men through the shortest route—the 
stomach. He refused to exploit physical depriva- 
tion for the sake of personal elevation. Despite his 
great concern for man’s physical well-being, he 
took advantage of his golden opportunity for 
countering the notion that “man is what he eats.” 

The Devil followed up Jesus’ rejection of this 
first offer with an invitation to play the role of 
superman. “Then the devil took him to the holy 
city,” we are told, “and set him on the pinnacle 
of the temple, and said to him, ‘If you are the 
Son of God, throw yourself down; for it is writ- 
ten, 

“He will give his angels charge of you, ... 

lest you strike your foot against a stone.” ’ 
Jesus said to him, “. . . ‘You shall not tempt the 
Lord your God.”’” (Matthew 4: 5-7.) 

Jesus met and conquered the temptation to 
bring in the kingdom of love with the display of 
power. Consider the outcome of the kingdoms 
established by intimidating force and physical 
threat. We can hardly be grateful enough for 
Jesus’ rejection of magical power in favor of 
moral influence as the instrument of God’s serv- 
ice. 

Although men could scarcely defy the whim 
of one with such power, the motive for obedience 
might as easily have been fear as love. On these 
terms God might live in association with man, 
but they could not live in fellowship one with 
the other. Fellowship cannot exist apart from the 
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voluntary choice of genuine persons, with real 
freedom on both sides and coercion on neither. 
Jesus was concerned about obedience to God. He 
became the Suffering Servant. 

None of Jesus’ temptations presents fewer 
problems than the Devil’s appeal to the Master’s 
political patriotism. As the member of an op- 
pressed minority, Jesus could hardly have 
avoided some resentment for the foreign over- 
lords of his people. Somehow the divine promise 
for Israel’s actual history seemed strangely out 
of joint. Whereas Israel had been promised politi- 
cal ascendancy, she had suffered one political 
setback after another. But Jesus did not allow 
any interest he might have had in political 
sovereignty to sidetrack his primary concern for 
the spiritual welfare of his people. 

As in the case of Jesus, so we face temptations 
in one form or another that make special appeal to 
our own peculiar appetites and abilities. Can we 
repeat his triumph over temptation? Yes, pro- 
vided we resist temptation in his spirit. This is 
why we take a closer look today at the whole 
problem of temptation—our Lord’s and our own 
—that we might learn better how to resist it in 
our lives, as he resisted it in his. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. To whom does temptation come? 


The opening chapters of Job imply the answer 
to this question. They introduce us to a man of 
exemplary character. He stands head and 
shoulders above most of his contemporaries, so 
much so that his neighbors stand in awe of him. 
They envy his character only slightly less than 
his fortune. As a matter of fact, they see the two 
as somehow dependent one on the other. They 
expect good things to happen to the good man. 

However, Job’s fine character notwithstanding, 
he loses all: wealth, health, and family (except 
his wife). 

Job’s wife, certain of her husband’s uprightness, 
urges him to turn his back on God. Job’s 
“friends,” just as convinced of God’s goodness as 
Mrs. Job of her husband’s, press Job for a full 
confession of his secret sin. 

Job’s wife and friends, despite wide differences 
in their reaction to Job’s plight, agree in at least 
one important particular: that a man’s lot in life 
ought to be a reflection of his character. Accord- 
ing to their view of the matter, if righteousness 
does not render a man immune to the evils that 
so easily beset us, either that man has deceived 
himself or else the Lord of all the universe can- 
not be trusted. In other words, what is really 
evil cannot overtake a man who is really good. 

Quite obviously, the author of this great 
Israelite drama does not share the orthodox view 
of evil. Without questioning either the existence 
or goodness of God, he leaves little room for 
doubt that he looks on Job’s lot as evil without 
questioning the essential goodness of his life. 
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Unlike the wife and friends of Job, he sees room 
in human life for genuine tragedy; he believes that 
the worst things can and sometimes do happen 
to the best people. 

Loss of private fortune and/or social status 
sometimes tempts us to deny our faith. Tempta- 
tion can and does overtake the best people. 


II. Why does temptation come? 


Temptation does not necessarily mean sin. It 
only provides the occasion for sin. Temptation 
confronts us with the demand for using the God- 
given freedom that makes us human beings the 
most unpredictable creatures in the universe. 

The predictability of the physical world makes 
us marvel at the unpredictability of human be- 
ings. We cannot help wondering why God’s pur- 
pose remains so far from realization, considering 
the extent to which order rigidly controls the 
movements of the planets. With their routes more 
fixed than the flights of transcontinental planes 
and their movements more predictable than our 
best-regulated watches, planets appear to be the 
helpless subjects of unbreakable law. Massive 
stars move about in their orbits with the effort- 


less grace of a skilled ballet team. Flying worlds 
keep in their chartered course without head-on 
collisions. Apparently God finds it easier to rule 
planets than people. Why? 

George Coe suggested the Christian answer to 
this question in the reply he made to Harry Elmer 
Barnes’ observation: “Astronomically speaking, 
man is insignificant.” Dr. Coe came back with the 
reminder: “Astronomically speaking, man is the 
astronomer.” Unlike stars and planets, atoms 
and electrons, men don’t have to obey God. If 
they choose, they can defy the laws of God and 
man; they can turn the Sabbath into the climax 
of “a lost weekend.” 

“Give me liberty or give me death!” Nothing 
can still this cry within the human breast but 
the sound of broken chains. It is man asserting 
his right to act as child of God, free from all 
external compulsion. 

Throughout the Bible we find man being con- 
fronted with the demand for the exercise of free- 
dom: “Choose this day whom you will serve” 
(Joshua 24:15). “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me” (Matthew 16:24). If such pas- 





Temptation and Sin’ 


By MACK B. STOKES 


Why do people fall before temptation? Looking 
back across the terrain over which we have 
traveled, and with the Bible as our guide, we may 
point to three reasons for this failure: 

1. Many temptations appeal because of their 
immediate fascination. On this I have already 
remarked. It is the alluring destroyer. The fasci- 
nation of the moth for the electric light leads 
to its destruction. 

2. We do not often see the significance of 
anxiety as a major cause of failure before temp- 
tation. . 

Anxiety drove the people of Israel to worship 
the golden calf. (Exodus 16: 2-3.) 

King Saul had a promising beginning, but he 
ended up a failure. Why? Because of jealousy 
that hardened into anxiety. When victory over the 
Philistines came, the women of Israel rejoiced and 
sang, 


Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands (1 Samuel 18:7). 


So “Saul eyed David from that day on” (1 Samuel 
18:9) and plotted against this young man who was 
loyal to him and had saved the day for him. 
An anxious, fearful person is a danger to him- 
self and to the community. Why? Because, for 
example, in an automobile he is accident-prone. 


In the home he is sure to be a victim of almost 
any temptation to impatience. His whole being is 
merely waiting for an occasion to break forth in 
unpleasantness. In his work he is a burden to 
himself and a liability to those about him. And in 
life he is sure to take out his anxieties upon 
others. 

So, whatever its source, anxiety is one of the 
surest roads to failure before temptation. It may 
come from jealousy, envy, the frenzied passion 
for social status, or a consuming desire for 
economic prestige and security. The result is the 
same. 

Someone has said that our commonest failures 
in America today have to do with one or more 
of these three things: alcohol, sex, and money. 
Read 1 Timothy 6: 9-10. 

Money is important. It has life-subserving pur- 
poses. John Wesley was right when he said that 
people should make all the money that they 
honorably can. But “the love of money” is a 
continuous threat. 

3. Man also fails before temptation because 
of his beloved ego. He has a deep-seated tendency 
to turn away from God because of his fascination 
with himself. For this reason he is a candidate 
for failure even before the temptations come. 


* Reprinted from Adult Bible Course, April-May-June, 1956. 
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Jesus’ Temptation. 


sages emphasize the demand for a positive re- 
sponse to God, by the same token they affirm the 
possibility of a negative response to God. They 
imply man’s freedom to accept or reject God’s 
terms for human life. 

The Bible suggests that God prefers fellowship 
with men to obedience from men. That is why he 
runs the risk of endowing us with freedom. He 
would rather deal with a disobedient but re- 
sponsible person than an obedient but irresponsi- 
ble puppet. He would rather see us suffer a moral 
sear or two than have us remain ignorant of the 
difference between right and wrong. If God had 
not made us vulnerable to the temptation to evil, 
our choice of the right would have neither moral 
significance nor a personal character. 


III. What form does temptation take? 


If man fulfills his true purpose so long and in- 
sofar as he seeks the realization of God’s will for 
himself and society, anything that would incline 
him to deny or neglect this responsibility must 
be interpreted as a temptation to be resisted. 
Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student list 
several such temptations. 

Note how all these various temptations aim at 
making the creature rather than the Creator the 
center of human striving. The person who dresses 
extravagantly, drinks, and gambles merely for 
the sake of personal success or group approval 
has done something far worse than succumb to 
the temptations to foolish adornment, shameful 
indulgence, and economic irresponsibility. He has 
allowed the creature to usurp the place in life 
that belongs to the Creator. In short, he has be- 
come an idolater. 

What Wesley Quarterly designates as “busi- 
ness” temptations have the same fatal conse- 
quence. For example, the tragedy of yielding to 
the pressure of lobbyists lies finally, not in the 
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mere exchange of money, but also in encourage- 
ment» of the tendency to interpret man economi- 
cally, to put greater emphasis on what he has 
than what he is. Must we not, for the same reason, 
level the charge of idolatry against the person 
who in his mad quest for things withholds, dis- 
torts, or enlarges the facts out of self-interest? 

Must we not similarly interpret the abuse of 
sex? Wherein lies the guilt of the enticer of the 
innocent, if not in the encouragement to take the 
short-range and selfish view of an act destined 
to have long-range and social consequences? 
Wherein lies the guilt of the overindulgence of 
this appetite, if not in the dissipation of energies 
intended for higher purposes? By the same token, 
may not celibacy likewise prevent the realization 
of these higher purposes? Before attempting an 
answer to this last question, be sure to consider 
the social ramifications of emotional and/or 
mental quirks. 

Adult Student deals excellently with some of 
the more subtle temptations. As in the case of 
the temptations mentioned above, be sure to ex- 
amine these in terms of their frustration of God’s 
purpose, alike for our life as individuals and in 
the community. 


IV. How should we meet temptation? 


The student’s material amplifies most of the 
answers in the following list. Quite obviously, 
these suggestions make very clear the most im- 
portant fact one might mention in this connection. 
The person best able to meet temptation when 
it comes is the one who prepares to meet it before 
it comes. In other words, the best way to meet 
temptation is by doing those things that facilitate 
the discovery and realization of God’s purpose for 
human life. 

A. Keep asking the ultimate question—If we 
wish to avoid preoccupation with the things that 
tempt us to identify our lives with personal suc- 
cess or social favor, we should take time for the 
pause that reflects on the nature of real living, 
the proper object of true worship, and a right 
relationship to reality. If we do not imitate Jesus 
in paying serious attention to such questions, we 
have no reason to be surprised if we find our- 
selves devoid of answers “in the hour of trial.” 

B. Study the Bible diligently—This and the 
first suggestion stand in very close relation. The 
Bible simply will not let us get away from the 
ultimate questions. One cannot very long read the 
Bible through “the eye of faith” without realizing 
that human life hinges on bigger issues than any 
of the aforementioned temptations might lead 
us to believe. See Wesley Quarterly on this point. 

C. “Pray without ceasing.”"—This does not 
mean that we should spend all our time on our 
knees or sit with folded hands. It means rather 
that we should consciously strive to keep open 
the channels of communication with God. One 
who stays in close touch with ultimate reality 
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cannot long escape or forget the ultimate ques- 
tions. Temptation has little chance against the 
man who insists, as does the man who knows the 
meaning of vital prayer, on making God his sole 
standard of judgment in all things and at all times. 

D. Seek and keep good company.—The film, 
Far From Alone, produced under the auspices 
of the Board of Temperance of The Methodist 
Church, relates the story of a college football 
star who made a surprising discovery. When 
criticized by some of his classsmates for refusing 
to appear on a beer-sponsored interview for the 
sportscaster of a local television station, he 
turned in his uniform, thinking he was all alone. 
On learning the reason for his unexpected with- 
drawal from the team, the coach and many of the 
players praised him for his courage. Moreover, 
to his amazement, many of them, the coach in- 
cluded, proceeded to identify themselves as total 
abstainers. — 

If this young man had been active in his local 
church, he could hardly have been so long in 
finding himself “far from alone.” He could have 
been sure, from the very outset, of a very strong 
group of sympathetic supporters. If we guard our 
company with all diligence, we may well find 
ourselves, as Harry Emerson Fosdick once sug- 
gested, “being strongly tempted to be Christian.” 

E. Stay on the offensive for God and the good. 
—Sportsmen do not shoot sitting ducks; a sitting 
duck, they feel, presents no real challenge to their 
marksmanship. Unfortunately, evil does not show 
the same courtesy to sitting men. It respects 
neither empty hands nor idle minds. It thrives 
on them. Men on the defensive have little chance 
against the temptation to evil. 

No organization has wrought greater benefit 
from appropriation of this knowlege than has 
Alcoholics Anonymous. The author of How to 
Live Without Liquor, Ralph A. Habas, writes as 
follows: 

“Don’t ever make the mistake of envying those 
all-play-and-no-work boys and girls you read 
about in the gossip columns. If you knew what 
their psychiatrists and ex-spouses know about 


them, you wouldn’t have the slightest desire to 


swap places with them. From a mental view- 
point, ... work alone can supply an adequate out- 
let for your energies.” 1 

Nor should we regard resistance to this tempta- 
tion as exceptional in character. For no matter 
what the temptation, whether occasioned by un- 
ruly pride or overweening ambition, or who the 
person facing it, be he pagan or Christian, the 
oft-quoted statement of a great football coach 
still holds: “The best defense lies in a good 
offense.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does the Bible indicate that temptation and 
sin are always the same thing? If it does not, 


1 From | How to Live Without Liquor, by Ralph A. Habas. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 1955. 





then just when does temptation become sin? 
2. If God loves us, why does he permit us to be 
tempted into the denial of that love? 
3. Can you think of a temptation that does not 
at some point touch on man’s relationship with 
God? If not, why? 


4, What preparation can we make for the hour 
of temptation? 


In CLOSING 


Use the Alcoholics Anonymous prayer: “God 
grant us the serenity to accept the things we 
cannot change, the courage to change the things 
we can, and the wisdom to know the difference.”’ 


e——-The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose today is to help the 
members of our group come to see the relation- 
ship of temptation to a high purpose and to seek 
the sources of help in overcoming temptation. 

To begin.—Begin the lesson by having one of 
the group read the Matthew account of both the 
baptism and the temptation experiences of Jesus. 
(Matthew 3:13 through 4:11.) 

How to proceed.—Select a panel of three or 
four persons to discuss the relation of Jesus’ 
temptations to the experience of his baptism. 
This panel should meet some evening during the 
week to prepare for their presentation. They may 
use the following questions as a guide. 

What new conviction and commitment came 
to Jesus during the baptism experience? 

What is meant by the Scripture reference “then 
Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness”? 

If each of the temptations that came to Jesus 
are to be viewed in the light of his forthcoming 
ministry, what does each signify? How did Jesus 
meet these temptations? Did they ever come 
to him again? 

If the panel committee will discuss these ques- 
tions for an evening they will be ready to discuss 
them helpfully in the group. 

Just as soon as the Scripture lesson has been 
read, introduce the panel and give it half the 
time of the period. Either the leader of the group 
or the moderator of the panel should lead the rest 
of the discussion. 

Before the general discussion begins, the 
moderator should summarize the panel discussion, 
making clear that the higher one’s commitment 
and the deeper his convictions, the greater his 
temptation will be; but this same commitment 
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adds strength for overcoming temptation. Also 
the power of the Scripture, the help of friends, 
and the importance of prayer are resources for 
overcoming temptations. 

Following this summary, the entire group 
should be given opportunity to add their sugges- 
tions and then be invited to think about the 
following: 

What are the chief temptations that face Chris- 
tians today? 

It might be helpful to list these suggestions on 
the board. Make two columns: Temptations in 
personal conduct or morals; temptations in busi- 
ness or professional life. 

When the list is complete, ask the group to 
think about resouces for meeting these tempta- 
tions and how to avail themselves of these re- 
sources. 

Closing the session.—By the end of the session, 
the discussion should have touched the group 
where they live. Have a few minutes of silent 
meditation. Ask each person to think of the most 
difficult temptation he has faced and overcome. 
Thank God for the grace that brought the victory. 
If one now faces temptation, he should ask for 
strength to overcome it. 

Looking ahead.—Suggest that for the coming 
week each person select an area of his living 
where he has too often failed to resist temptation. 
Suggest that they try to overcome the temptation 
by serious Bible reading, talking their problem 
over with friends, and practicing more earnest 
prayer. 

Ask the question: What do we mean by gospel 
righteousness? Suggest that the answer to this 
question be sought as they read Matthew 5 
through 7. Remind the members to bring their 
Bibles next Sunday. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Few debates have raged more furiously than 
that which would decide the question whether 
or not Satan is “real.” One present-day analyst, 
A. Graham Ikin, has a blunt statement. In his 
New Concepts of Healing (Association Press, 
1956), he declares: 

“Some people believe in the devil to save them- 
selves from admitting evil in themselves. They 
project themselves on to a sort of spiritual cloud 
and get it back personified. They can then feel 
comfortably self-righteous in fighting the un- 
recognized elements in themselves which they 
have so projected.” 


% To medieval Christians, there was no doubt 
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concerning the nature and role of Satan. Devout 
artisans portrayed the Tempter on canvas, in 
stone, and in music. Some of the stories carved in 
majestic European cathedrals are terrifying even 
to those who live in a scientific age. 

Martin Johnson reports some of his reactions to 
stories in stone in Art and Scientific Thought 
(Columbia University Press, 1949). He is moved 
by a representation of Satan striding along with 
a woman on his shoulder, her long tresses trailing 
behind the clawed feet of the beast. 

Even this, he suggests, “is outdone in sheer 
malice by his neighbor who with ironic gentleness 
is leading away a queenly figure by a paw laid 
across her cheek.” 


’& Saint Michael and the Dragon occupied the 
minds and skills of some of the world’s most 
noted painters. Though it is on a somewhat dif- 
ferent level, this famous story is linked with the 
Temptation in the wilderness. For Saint Michael 
represents the forces of good and purity, while 
the Dragon he fights is a symbol of the demonic 
forces in human life. 

One famous “St. Michael and the Dragon,” by 
the sixteenth-century Italian Guido Reni, shows 
the warrior with his foot on the neck of the con- 
quered fiend. Many interpreters have pointed out 
that the presence of the monster is essential. Were 
he to be omitted, there would be no struggle in 
the painting and hence no interest. 

That is true of life as well as religious art. Our 
world is not poorer for having Satan in it, but 
richer—so long as we overthrow him and keep 
our foot upon his neck. 


‘ If the nature and role of the Devil has puzzled 
men, they have usually pondered the place of God 
in temptation. Some moderns insist that God has 
nothing to do with it—temptations are of our own 
making. Most Old Testament writers take the 
opposite view, insisting that God sends tempta- 
tions to test men. Martin Luther believed he saw 
a middle ground between these extremes. 

“God delights in our temptations, and yet hates 
them,” Luther suggested in a comment preserved 
in his Table Talk. “He delights in them when 
they drive us to prayer; He hates them when 
they drive us to despair.” 


’ Credit temptation to whatever source one may, 
men have frequently concluded that they them- 
selves have an active—not a passive role—to play 
in the drama. Hence similar proverbs are found 
in quite different cultures. 

English villagers of the fourteenth century put 
it like this: “Certes, when the pot boyleth strong- 
ly, the beste remedie is to withdrawe the fire.” 

Japanese still preserve an even older way of 
expressing the same idea. One of their ancient 
maxims instructs: “Look the other way when the 
girl in the teahouse smiles.” 
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January 20: Gospel Righteousness 
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o——The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 5 through 7. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The plea for a return to New Testament Chris- 
tianity usually stems from a highly selective read- 
ing of the writings of the early church. Many 
people depend largely for their definition of 
Christianity on Matthew 5 through 7, known 
familiarly as the Sermon on the Mount. As a 
matter of fact, these chapters, unlike the Acts of 
the Apostles and First Corinthians, offer little 
firsthand evidence of the imperfections and limita- 
tions of primitive Christianity. We may be ex- 
cused, therefore, for viewing this passage as a 
sort of capsule version of the Christian faith. 

This being the case, it goes without saying that 
no more important lesson shall command our 
attention for a long time to come. 

No teacher can plead a shortage of resources as 
an excuse for a poor performance on today’s les- 
son. Numerous helps are available for the enter- 
prising teacher. I recommend especially the arti- 
cle in The Interpreter’s Bible (Volume 7), by 
Amos Wilder, on “The Teaching of Jesus: The 
Sermon on the Mount.” E. Stanley Jones, in Christ 
of the Mount (Abingdon Press), has an interesting 
interpretation. If you have access to The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, read the comments by 
Filson and Smith on this point. The comments in 
Wesley Quarterly on the Bible selection for to- 
day’s lesson also deserve close study. Be sure to 
pay close attention to the description of the dis- 
tinctive marks of the Christian life in Adult 
Student. Read also Daily Bible Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Calls for the imitation of God 
II. New men 
III. The sanctity of human personality 
IV. Spontaneous manifestation 
V. Choice of company 
VI. Room for growth 


To BEGIN 


The qualification of “righteousness” in today’s 
lesson title with “gospel” implies the existence 
of other types of righteousness. Christians have 
long conceded as much. In fact, very few 
Christians write very much or speak very often 


on the subject of morality without drawing a 
contrast between the Christian and Jewish ver- 
sions of righteousness. Almost invariably, of 
course, Judaism comes off a poor second. Indeed, 
in a few instances, Judaism comes off so poorly 
one could almost wish it were not mentioned at 
all. 

One can hardly express surprise if such a pro- 
cedure fails to kindle new interest in Christianity. 
As a matter of fact, if it were to do otherwise, 
that would be a reflection alike on the intelligence 
and/or honesty of both us and our converts. 

For their sake as well as for our own, we 
should describe the Jewish ethic as one of the 
noblest achievements of the ancient world. Not 
merely because Christianity came of age under 
the shadow of its wings. Nor simply because of 
its contribution of a solid foundation for genuine 
political democracy. Nor yet because of its in- 
fluence in the life of one of the most profoundly 
moral segments of American society. No, not 
even because we have genuine respect for the 
truth. 

We have a still more urgent reason for being 
fair in our portrayal of Jewish morality. We must 
do it lest we minimize the demands of God for 
ourselves and our fellows. The Jews of the first 
century, not excepting even the Pharisees, aimed 
high and achieved much in the realm of morality. 
If prone to think otherwise, let us recall the in- 
fluence of the Pharisees on the Jews of our day. 
They constitute an important link in the chain 
of influence that has enabled Jewry to survive as 
a cultural and social unit and a moral example to 
all mankind. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Calls for the imitation of God 


Scholars have for a long time referred to some 
of Jesus’ demands as “hard sayings.” In view of 
his denial of the requests of the men who wanted 
to postpone their acceptance of his yoke for seem- 
ingly legitimate reasons, few people question the 
appropriateness of this label. Practically all inter- 
preters agree that Jesus confronted men with 
the demand for unswerving and _ undivided 
loyalty. From the viewpoint of Jesus, they say, 
man’s obligations to the kingdom of God dwarf 
all other considerations. He allows little room 
for compromise or accommodation. This dismays 
modern Christians disposed to give or take a little 
one way or the other. 

Some scholars attribute Jesus’ uncompromising 
demands to his expectation of the early end of 
history. If he had not glimpsed the dawn of the 
kingdom of God, they hold, he would have been 
very different—would have relaxed his demands, 
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Next Month 


The four February lessons comprise a unit, 
“The Church and Its Evangeical Mission.” 
These lessons, like those in January, are 
based on the Gospel According to Matthew. 

Weekly lesson topics are: 


February 3: Our Mission as Disciples 
February 10: Warning and Invitation 
February 17: Kingdom Parables for Today 
February 24: Interpreting Signs of the Times 


An article, “What Is My Mission?” by 
Harry Denman, will be helpful in teaching 
these lessons. 











exercised more patience, and expected much 
less of men. 

Very few scholars would categorically deny 
Jesus’ belief in the nearness of the end. Never- 
theless, many of them question this as the reason 
for Jesus’ stern demands. They insist that Jesus’ 
requirements would have been no less rigid if he 
had not believed himself to be living in the last 
days. 

My own reading of the Gospels inclines me 
strongly in the direction of this latter view. True 
enough, Jesus did make lofty demands on frail 
men of flesh and blood. But did he do so simply 
because he believed the kingdom of God to be 
just around the corner? Or because what awaited 
men just around the corner was an encounter 
with the living God, a meeting for which they 
were ill-prepared? 

If the latter represents the correct answer to 
this question, as I believe, the character of God 
matters far more than the moment of encounter. 
In other words, if we would correctly interpret 
Jesus’ exacting requirements, we must empha- 
size, not his belief in the shortness of time, but 
his emphasis on the greatness and nearness of 
God. 

Regardless of the time, who could contemplate 
the possibility of judgment by such a God and 
confront men with the demand for anything less 
than a complete surrender of their whole self 
to his service? Or, for that matter, who could 
ponder the thought of standing under the obliga- 
tion to imitate the God of Christ without feeling 
that, considering the difficulty of the assignment, 
the time, no matter how long, is all too short? 


II. New men 


The place of attitudes and actions in “Gospel 
righteousness” has kindled much debate. How- 
ever, the very question, Which of the two does 
Jesus demand? is a bad question. It implies the 
possibility of an either/or answer, which amounts 
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to a vast oversimplication. As a matter of fact, 
Jesus asks for neither the one nor the other; 
for “Gospel righteousness” demands both right 
actions and right attitudes. 

Unfortunately, some people have minimized 
Jesus’ concern for actions (“the externals of life,” 
one writer calls them), an oversight for which 
the Sermon on the Mount offers little evidence 
or excuse. For Jesus’ interpretation of lust as a 
type of adultery constitutes no stronger reason for 
emphasizing attitudes alone than does his pro- 
hibition of divorce and swearing for emphasizing 
actions alone. 

To put it accurately, “Gospel righteousness” 
demands more than either one alone and/or both 
together. It claims the whole man—disposition 
and deed, intention and performance, attitude 
and action. Harvie Branscomb states the aim of 
such righteousness in as precise terms as possible, 
when he writes: “He [Jesus] refused to divide 
the nature of man into thoughts and motives on 
the one hand and deeds on the other. Man is a 
unit. Jesus did not want new acts or new motives, 
but new men.” ! 

See Smith’s comments in The International 
Lesson Annual for additional material. 


III. The sanctity of human personality 


The Sermon on the Mount treats respect for 
the dignity and worth of human personality as an 
indispensable aspect of Gospel righteousness. It 
clearly implies this emphasis in several instances, 
one of the clearest of which appears in Matthew 
5: 23-24: “So if you are offering your gift at the 
altar, and there remember that your brother has 
something against you, leave your gift there be- 
for the altar an go; first be reconciled to your 
brother, and then come and offer your gift.” 

If taken literally, most of our ministers, pro- 
vided the service of offering precedes the sermon, 
would preach to empty pews. If taken literally, 
Pandemonium would be an appropriate title for 
the offertory solo. If taken literally, the minister 
might even be trampled by the stampede of 
would-be reconcilers—or possibly, as a member 
of the mob, trample somebody else! 

But, alas! our concern for rendering worship 
“decently and in order” need not be unduly 
exercised. You see, in all probability, Jesus 
neither intended nor desired that we should take 
these words literally. He resorted to overstate- 
ment in this instance, as he so often did, as a 
reminder that our duties to persons take pre- 
cedence over legal and/or ceremonial duties. His 
words here do not imply that we cannot “get 
right with God” until we get right with men. 
They make clear this suggestion, however: if 
right with God, we shall make every effort to get 
right with men. 

You might cite Jesus’ criticism of Pharisaism 


1From The Message of Jesus, by Harvie Branscomb; Abingdon 
Press. 1926. 
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in elaboration of this point. See the comments in 
Wesley Quarterly on the inadequacy of the right- 
eousness that keeps the rules “by sheer, dogged 
determination.” Wherein lies the tragedy of such 
goodness, if not in the absence of genuine respect 
for the sanctity of human personality? 


IV. Spontaneous manifestation 


Nothing does the cause of Christ more harm 
than the witness of hard-boiled or long-faced 
“saints.” They alienate far more people from the 
gospel than they attract to it. Indeed, they have 
driven more than one person to say, if not in 
fact, certainly in effect: “If such persons be the 
light of the world, how much better to live in 
darkness!” 

They mislead people into thinking of righteous- 
ness as something for which they have to work 
instead of something that ought to work for 
them. With flexed biceps, through gritted teeth, 
they voice their determination to win a right 
attitude toward people of other races and nations 
in the face of their own natural inclination. “T’ll 
love them,” they declare, “if it kills me. After all, 
it’s the Christian thing to do, and only Christians 
go to heaven!” 

The Christians of the first century did not so 
impress their neighbors. Instead, after coming 
under the influence of these followers of Christ, 
outsiders exclaimed: “Behold, how these Chris- 
tians love one another!” 

Though hounded and persecuted as few have 
ever been, with the murder of a relative fresh 
in their memory and with the prospect of their 
own death at enemy hands staring them stark 
in the face, they found time for their friends, 
yea, and their enemies, too! Without anxiety for 
life or fear of death, they braved hostile armies 
and physical privation in quest of new converts 
to the abundant life. And, so we are told, “they 
turned the world upside down.” 

By doing what comes naturally for men pos- 
sessed of the love of God in Christ, they kindled 
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in men a new passion for righteousness—or, to 
put it more accurately, a passion for a new kind 
of righteousness. They seemed more interested in 
winning others to a new obedience than in mov- 
ing them to hail their own obedience. They lived 
as if righteousness were its own reward, and not 
a medium of exchange for gaining entrance into 
eternal life. 

In short, just as the sun becomes the light of 
the world by being itself, they became the light 
of the world by being themselves. By shining 
without trying to shine (see the discussion in 
Wesley Quarterly of two characteristics of light) , 
they tempted others to go and do likewise (see 
Adult Student’s comments on “Esteem That Re- 
deems”). 


V. Choice of company 


The Gospel portrait of God as Father rather 
than Lawgiver calls for a corresponding change 
in the attitude of the righteous toward the 
wicked. Although Christianity contributed noth- 
ing new with its demand for the imitation of God, 
Jesus’ portrayal of God as one who loves the 
unrighteous as well as the righteous sounded the 
alarm for an important change. 

One writer observes that the Wisdom Litera- 
ture not only portrays God as loving the righteous 
and hating the wicked but invites man to do 
likewise. Since the God of Jesus hates no one, 
neither can the imitator of the God of Christ hate 
any man. By describing God as one who loves 
all, Jesus’ contribution to the understanding of 
God sounds the call to a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the range of moral obligation. Whereas 
the imitator of a Lawgiver may quite conceivably 
love those who merit it and hate those who do 
not, the imitators of our heavenly Father will love 
all, especially those of his children who do not 
merit such love (see Luke 15). 

This consideration may very well have 
prompted Jesus to say that harlots and publicans 
will enter the kingom of God ahead of the strict- 





est keepers of the Law. May he not have been 
suggesting that the people who keep God’s com- 
mandments but hate his children are further from 
the imitation of God than those who love God’s 
children but transgress his commandments? 
Certainly Jesus’ association with the outcasts of 
society implies as much. Gospel righteousness, 
taking Jesus’ life as an illustration, does not 
spurn association with the wicked. 


VI. Room for growth 


Some commentators have objected to the use 
of the word perfect in the translation of Matthew 
5:48: “You, therefore, must be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” Omission of this 
term, however, does not lessen the stern demand, 
for then it becomes: “You, therefore, must be 
...as your heavenly Father.” Certainly the first 
requirement poses no greater challenge than 
the second. For who can be as his “heavenly 
Father” without at the same time being “per- 
fect”? Yet who among us can claim such perfec- 
tion? 

Certainly Paul does not claim any such achieve- 
ment for himself. “For I delight in the law of God, 
in my inmost self,” he writes, “but I see in my 
members another law at war with the law of 
my mind and making me captive to the law of 
sin...” (Romans 7:22-23). Neither does Jesus. 
At any rate, when someone addresses him as 
“Good Teacher,” Jesus disclaims any right to the 
title, saying: “Why do you call me good? No one 
is good but God alone” (Luke 18: 18-19). In short, 
even though both Jesus and Paul would balk at 
the suggestion that Gospel righteousness demands 
anything less than perfect goodness, neither Jesus 
nor Paul knows of any perfectly good person. 

This seemingly contradictory position does not 
really involve a contradiction. Paul and Jesus 
are quite right in describing Gospel righteousness 
as being at one and the same time something 
possessed and something pursued. God possesses 
it; man pursues it. And while the more man pur- 
sues it the more he will possess it, he shall never 
possess it in such measure that he no longer needs 
to pursue it. Indeed he must acquire more 
righteousness to keep what he has. If “ ‘the light 
of the world’ does not grow, it cannot glow!” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Did Jesus anticipate the end of the world 
in the near future? Do you agree with the 
scholars who say Jesus would have made fewer 
or less rigid demands on men if he had believed 
in the continuation of history? Discuss. 

2. Can we really say Jesus’ ethical demands 
deal only with motives? Can you see any danger 
in the current tendency to minimize demands for 
specific patterns of conduct? Discuss. 

3. What principle seems to underlie Jesus’ dis- 
cussion of “the gift at the altar’? 
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4, Distinguish between Gospel righteousness 
and Pharisaism. 

5. Why could some of Jesus’ contemporaries 
regard themselves as imitators of God and still 
despise certain classes of people? Why must the 
practitioners of Gospel righteousness deny this 
possibility? 

6. Does Jesus or Paul believe anybody is “per- 
fect as our heavenly Father is perfect”? Does 
confronting men with impossible goals pose any 
dangers? What good may it serve? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the various elements of Gospel 
righteousness as set forth in today’s lesson. Be 
sure to point out the necessity for its production 
of practical consequences, despite our inability to 
define it solely on the basis of consequences. 


p——The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The purpose for your group in this 
session is to help each one see the high ethical 
demands of Jesus and to understand that there is 
a power in the Christian faith that makes possible 
the achievement of this plus-quality of living. 

To begin.—Indicate that the Christian faith 
makes unusual ethical demands upon its fol- 
lowers. Paradoxically, these demands can never 
be fulfilled and yet are constantly being achieved 
by those who accept them. They are to be found 
in what Jesus did as well as in what he said. 

The best summary of what Jesus had to say 
about righteousness is found in Matthew 5 
through 7, commonly referred to as the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is impossible to come to an 
understanding of the implications of these teach- 
ings in a lifetime and a little presumptuous to try 
to cover these chapters in one lesson. But in order 
to see the plus-quality of gospel righteousness, the 
three chapters should be before the group. Divide 
into three smaller groups and let each consider 
a chapter. 

How to proceed.—Divide the group three ways 
arbitrarily and ask each subgroup to name a 
chairman and a recorder. Assign chapter 5 to the 
first group, chapter 6 to the second, and chapter 7 
to the third. See that there are enough Bibles to 
go around, and suggest that the assigned chapter 
be read aloud. Each group will be asked to do 
the following: 

1. Make a list of the ethical demands contained 
in their chapter. 

2. Decide which of these go beyond legalistic 
requirements of “goodness.” 
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3. Decide which ones are seldom lived up to. 

Give the groups about fifteen minutes on this 
discussion, and then bring them back for their 
reports. The recorder will make the report. 

Closing the session.—Place on the blackboard 
the most significant points made by each group; 
then ask the entire group to work together to 
develop a definition for the term “gospel right- 
eousness.” Remind the group that gospel means 
“sood news.” In what way can the ethical de- 
mands of Jesus be termed good news? 

When the group has finished its definition of 
gospel righteousness, ask them to consider 
whether or not they feel that kind of righteous- 
ness is attainable. 

Looking ahead.—During the coming week sug- 
gest that each member of the group select some 
difficult aspect of Jesus’ teaching (like forgiving 
one’s enemies) and determine to try to live by 
it. If any have unusual success or failure, ask 
them to feel free to report it next Sunday. 

In preparation for next Sunday’s session ask 
the group to study Matthew 9:1-13 carefully, with 
this question in mind: What relation does sin 
have to the health or sickness of the body? 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Let us frankly face the impact of Jesus’ demand 
for holiness in the sight of God. Unless watered 
down until it no longer deserves to be called 
“sospel righteousness,” the standard is beyond 
achievement. Jesus literally requires us to do the 
impossible. 

Once this -paradox is distorted or forgotten, it 
is easy to misunderstand the gospel witness that 
men who are unable to achieve goodness in their 
own strength can accept the crown of life from the 
Savior. Until very recent years this central aspect 
of Christian faith has been minimized by too many 
moderns. 

“The defect of the liberal theology of the last 
two hundred years,” says Alfred North White- 
head in Adventures of Ideas (Macmillan), “is that 
it has confined itself to the suggestion of minor, 
vapid reasons why people should continue to go 
to church in the traditional fashion.” 

His verdict is the more powerful because it 
comes from a mathematician and philosopher 
rather than a preacher. 


’ Long ago, an alert young aristocrat became con- 
cerned about his spiritual health. He pressed for- 
ward to ask advice from Jesus of Nazareth. You 
recall the vivid story, of course. In Matthew’s ac- 
count, it is found in chapter 19. 


Told to give up the one form of selfishness to 
which he clung—his wealth—the youth suddenly 
lost his enthusiasm. Disciples noticed the change 
in his attitude, pressed the Master for more com- 
ments. 

It is significant that Jesus did not define 
“wealth” in terms of some particular level of 
ownership. Rather, he declared that a huge, lum- 
bering camel can squeeze through the eye of a 
needle more easily than a man of wealth can push 
into God’s kingdom. 

Even to the disciples this seemed a hard say- 
ing. They protested in astonishment, inquiring 
what persons could possibly achieve salvation on 
such terms. By this time, tension had mounted in 
the little group. Here was a question involving 
the whole meaning of life. “When the disciples 
heard this they were greatly astonished, saying, 
‘Who then can be saved?’” 

What would Jesus say now? 

“But Jesus looked at them and said to them, 
‘With men this is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible.’ ” 


’ In spite of fervent protestations of desire for 
righteousness on Sunday morning, too many of us 
are half-hearted. We seek goodness, but we are 
also concerned with weekday goals. As a result, 
there is a tendency to pursue a zigzag path. 

Too many Methodists are like a fine deer hound 
once owned by a Kentucky sportsman. Everybody 
admitted that Big Red was the fastest, best bred, 
and keenest-nosed dog in the state. 

Unfortunately, he had one defect. His interests 
were divided. He would jump a buck and run 
him almost to the point of exhaustion. Just as his 
quarry was about to give up, Big Red would whiff 
a fresh fox scent. So he would turn aside and take 
off, faster than ever. By the time he neared the 
fox, he was likely to jump a rabbit. Obviously, a 
rabbit in sight was more promising than a fox 
half a mile up the trail. So he would turn once 
more. 

Veterans who watched the blue-blooded dog in 
action were awed by his widely varied interests. 
On many a deer drive he led the pack at first, but 
by night was twenty miles or more from home 
triumphantly growling at a ’possum he had run 
up a tree. 


~& “What is righteousness?” mused an Arabian 
thinker of the tenth century. “To be righteous, we 
must avoid in secret that for which we should 
blush in public.” 


’& A Chinese proverb reads: “If there is right- 
eousness in the heart, there is beauty in the 
character. If there is beauty in the character, 
there will be harmony in the home. If there is 
harmony in the home, there will be order in the 
nation. When there is order in the nation, there 
will be peace in the world.” 
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Needs That Jesus Meets 


ma———The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “Group in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 9:1-13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson marks the last in the unit on 
“Meeting the Needs of Body and Spirit.” Modern 
psychosomatic medicine stresses the interrelation- 
ships of body and mind. This devolopment stems 
naturally from the emphasis of the ancient He- 
brews on the unity of man. As an heir of the 
Hebrew tradition, Jesus likewise emphasized this 
notion. He did not think of man as a physical, a 
mental, or a spiritual being; he thought of him as 
a personal being who was compounded of physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual elements. 

Various writers have elaborated this theory of 
man. Any good dictionary or encyclopedia of the 
Bible will discuss this relationship from the per- 
spective of the Hebrew-Jewish-Christian tradition. 
E. Stanley Jones in Abundant Living! presents 
numerous illustrations of this unity from the case 
histories of doctors. He mentions numerous au- 
thorities in support of the Christian demand for 
ministry to the whole man. 

This is the temperance lesson for the quarter. 
Pay very close attention to Smith’s comments in 
' The International Lesson Annual. Be sure also to 
read Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily 
Bible Lessons. Try to look at a good commentary 
on Matthew 9:1-13, before preparing your own 
outline. Read also the short article on page 9. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A vision of greatness 
II. Faith in the unfortunate and unpromising 
III. A redeeming fellowship 


To BrcIn 


Set the session in motion with an interpretation 
of Matthew 9:1-13 as an illustration of Jesus’ as 
the answer to human need. Quite apart from its 
value as an indication of Jesus’ concern for man’s 
physical well-being, Matthew’s version of the cure 





1 Abundant Living, by E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press. 
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of the paralytic presents Jesus as the answer to 
man’s need for a clearer understanding of God. 

The neighbors of our Lord shared his belief not 
only in the necessity of human repentance but 
also in the reality of divine forgiveness. Yet a 
fundamental difference marked their belief. 
Whereas the former interpreted repentance as a 
precondition for forgiveness, Jesus looked on for- 
giveness as a cause of repentance. In the first view 
the initiative in forgiveness belongs with man, 
but in the latter with God. 

Strangely enough, however, the prevailing 
theory denied to man the possibility of ascertain- 
ing the precise amount of repentance necessary 
for the attainment of forgiveness. In other words, 
although he could be sure that sufficient repent- 
ance would have its issue in full forgiveness, he 
could never be sure that he had rendered adequate 
repentance. Consequently nobody could risk the 
acknowledgment of another as a forgiven man 
without courting the charge of blasphemy. 

Yet Jesus does precisely this in the case of the 
victim of paralysis. Before calling attention to 
Jesus’ contradiction of the popular view, note his 
prior repudiation of the major premise of his op- 
ponents. By proclaiming both the man’s cure and 
forgiveness in advance of repentance Jesus im- 
plies the notion that, because it elsewhere runs 
through the Gospels like the refrain to a hymn, 
marks the dividing line between the theology of 
Jesus and that of his opponents: God does not 
forgive men because they have repented; quite 
the contrary, men repent because God has for- 
given them. 

This notion had been anticipated in the Old 
Testament (see Isaiah 40 through 55), yet it 
had been tragically neglected. This fact doubtless 
precipitated the current tendency to look on God 
as a hard-boiled judge, on religion as a race be- 
tween man’s good will and evil inclinations, and 
on human effort as the pass key to the kingdom 
of heaven. Jesus met man’s need for release from 
this tyranny through portrayal of God as a gra- 
cious Father, of religion as the worshipful re- 
sponse of the grateful child, and of divine forgive- 
ness as the pass key to vital fellowship on earth 
and/or in heaven. 

See Smith’s comments in The International 
Lesson Annual for a good statement of the needs 
met by Jesus in the case of Matthew. 


How To PrROcEED 
I. A vision of greatness 
Modern education has unrivaled resources in 
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buildings and personnel. No other generation has 
been within hailing distance of it on either score. 
But all this great wealth and learning notwith- 
standing, many of our best educators feel that in 
certain crucial respects other centuries graduated 
people better equipped to meet the problems of 
human existence. 

If these critics were asked to define our basic 
deficiency, they would doubtless attack it for pay- 
ing too little attention to the great personalities 
of human history. For without such personalities 
as our yardstick for measuring progress, they 
charge, we have no way of distinguishing between 
mere motion and real progress. We have no check 
on the temptation to equate physical bigness with 
moral goodness, no reminder of the danger of 
emphasizing bodily comfort to the tragic neglect 
of moral and spiritual enrichment. Unless brought 
face to face with the necessity of checking prog- 
ress against the lives of such men, intellectual 
giants all too easily become moral pygmies. 

To the question, What can we do to give moral 
quality to higher learning, Howard Lowry, The 
Mind’s Adventure (The Westminster Press, 1950) 
answers: “We are so made that we see excellence 
best and understand it most fully when it comes 
to us in the form of a great person. Our best acade- 
my is the noble living and noble dead. For to most 
men values become real when they are expressed 
in somebody’s life.” 

Henry Churchill King, in Personal and Ideal 
Elements in Education (The Macmillan Company, 
1904) stated this view in still more pungent terms, 
when he declared: “The highest culture would be 
the culture that should enable a man to enter with 
appreciation and conviction into the deepest and 
most significant personal life of history.” 
Granted the truth of this position, one can readi- 
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ly see why a follower of Jesus should have been 
called a disciple (which means “student” or 
“learner”). For, despite his general lack of formal 
education, he was enabled to enter “with apprecia- 
tion and conviction into the deepest and most 
significant personal life of history.” He enjoyed a 
close-up, as it were, of the greatest vision of great- 
ness to which mortal man has ever been exposed. 
The presence of this flesh-and-blood version of his 
ideals inspired in him a love beyond his reach, 
stirred him to action beyond his capacity and kin- 
dled in him a courage beyond explanation or 
denial. 

Like Jesus’ disciples, through the leadership of 
the Holy Spirit and the study of the Bible, we too 
can “enter with appreciation and conviction into 
the life of Jesus.” 

Can you think of a more urgent need than for a 
true vision of real greatness? Or of a better way 
of satisfying this need than in company with 
Jesus? 


II. Faith in the unfortunate and unpromising 


Jesus put great emphasis on the need for and 
value of vicarious faith. “And when Jesus saw 
their [the men carrying the sick man’s bed] faith,” 
Matthew’s Gospel records, “he said to the para- 
lytic...” (9:2). These words leave the clear im- 
plication that the faith of one man can affect the 
health of another. 

Certainly no modern person should be disturbed 
by this idea. Authorities in juvenile delinquency 
and crime never weary of telling us that we cannot 
greatly reduce the incidence of either form of so- 
cial sickness until we have eliminated the kind of 
environment in which it flourishes. 

Psychiatrists sometimes send patients home to 
recuperate from minor mental disturbances on 
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the assumption that lay friends who have faith in 
them will do more to expedite their recovery 
than professional experts who do not. Ministers 
in increasing numbers recognize the importance 
of a supporting group as an important factor in 
the achievement and maintenance of social health. 
Educators have long attached great significance to 
the presence on campus of a “cultural atmos- 
phere” or “academic climate.” In other words, in 
almost every field of human enterprise, whether 
anticriminal or procultural, experts follow Jesus 
in attributing healing power to vicarious faith. 

Nevertheless, Christians still have a profounder 
incentive for working for the deliverance of men 
from degrading and demoralizing conditions than 
do non-Christians. They have the additional satis- 
faction, when they help to effect such a deliver- 
ance, of knowing that they thereby save God from 
the pain it costs him to see one of his children run 
counter to his purpose. Hence Christians have a 
special reason for the demonstration of such faith 
in their fellows as will rob the temptation to evil 
—be it power or pride, ambition or alcohol—of its 
dangerous glamor. 

Roy L. Smith, in The International Lesson An- 
nual, says, “Psychologists, pastors, and physicians 
are agreed that the chronic alcoholic has a vastly 
better chance of being freed from his slavery in- 
side an atmosphere of hopefulness. The long-suf- 
fering wife of a drinking husband who continues 
to believe in him and who refuses to believe he is 
hopeless has a much better chance of seeing her 
faith rewarded than does that one who gives up 
and assumes that all is lost. There is a sound prin- 
ciple of psychology, as well as a profound bit of 
faith, in the words of the wife who says, ‘I prayed 
for him for thirty years.’ ” } 

If we interpret Christianity in keeping with the 
life of Christ, the religion of Christians will work 
an improvement in their environment as well as 
their character. A new convert wrote Bishop Wil- 
liam McKendree of her freshly discovered con- 
cern for her community. “Bless the Lord,” she 
wrote, “he has converted my soul. But, Lord, my 
husband is wicked! My children are wicked! They 
must be converted, and there is no religion in the 
neighborhood. Lord, send some of those spirit- 
filled preachers into our neighborhood to show the 
people the way to heaven!” 

Though somewhat crude and unpolished in 
form, the meaning of this statement is profoundly 
Christian. Once God has worked a change in a 
man, that man will seek to work a change in others 
for God. Inasmuch as they are the objects of God’s 
love, they become the objects of his concern. He 
thinks of them no longer as means to be used for 
his own ends, but as divine ends to be used as 
God’s means. 

Our fellows take on new importance when, 
after looking at them through the eyes of Jesus, 


1 The International Lesson Annual, 1957, edited by Charles M. 
Laymon, pages 88-39. Abingdon Press. $2.95. 
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we see God’s purpose for their life is the same as 
for ours. When men began to look at the condi- 
tions of labor in the late nineteenth century 
through the eyes of Christ, what they saw sent 
them home to toss away their nights on sleepless 
beds. There were dirty sweatshops draining mean- 
ing and purpose out of the lives of children still 
too young to think seriously about life’s meaning 
and purpose. Those conditions, they said, had to 
go. And, to a great extent, they are gone. 

Others saw certain greedy employers squeezing 
all they could out of labor. Those interested in 
labor could not rest until the minimum wage had 
been ushered into our midst. 

Though magnificent in sweep and results, Chris- 
tian achievements in the social realm have wrong- 
ly inspired us if they do not move us to the realiza- 
tion “the half has never yet been told.” The world 
still contains enough evils to challenge all the 
Christian vision and courage we can muster. 
Slums still blight our cities. Poverty has yet to be 
routed from the lives of millions. Insecurity still 
tears man’s restless heart. Hunger still gnaws at 
his stomach. Alcohol still empties his purse and 
blights his home! So long as these conditions re- 
main, Christians have work to do. Perhaps this 
is simply another way of saying “being saved” 
means to demonstrate the faith necessary to ef- 
fect the salvation of the unfortunate. 


III. A redeeming fellowship 


We have to admit that we are simply not equal 
to such a challenge. Still we have no reason to 
be ashamed of this fact. Christ does not expect 
us to storm the citadels of sin in our own puny 
strength. He founded the Church, enabling us to 
turn our weakness, by linking it to the weakness 
of others, into strength. 

Paul’s description of the Church as “the body 
of Christ” (1 Corinthians 12: 12-27) bears eloquent 
witness to the Apostle’s insistence on the corpo- 
rate characier of the Christian life. We need to 
stress this emphasis. We do well to think of the 
Church as the means whereby the Jesus of ancient 
history becomes the author of modern history. 

In his letter to the Galatians Paul says, “I have 
been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I who 
live, but Christ who lives in me; and the life I 
now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me” 
(2:20). The spirit of Christ shining through the 
lives of men: that was the reality of the New 
Testament Church, and that is the reality of the 
Church of today. 

What about our church? Does it speak this 
same message of self-denial? Is it the voice of 
selfless love men hear when it speaks? Is it the 
spirit of outgoing concern men feel when it acts? 
Do its members operate their business by Christ’s 
standards? Do they choose their friends in accord- 
ance with them? Do they throw the weight of 
their influence in the path of evil? Where do they 
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stand with regard to the sale of salacious litera- 
ture? legalized gambling? the romantizing of re- 
sponsibility out of marriage? the traffic in alcohol? 
. Such questions reveal unto us a cowardice with 

which we could dispense, to the glory of the 
Church and the redemption of men. They force 
us to agree the Church as we know it is not the 
Church as we would like to know it. More impor- 
tant still, they drive us to the recognition we must 
at times oppose and critize the visible church out 
of defense for the Body of Christ. Only thus can 
we provide for our Lord a body fit for his habita- 
tion. Only thus can we bring the “body of Christ” 
out of the dead past into the living present, out of 
the then into the now. Only thus can the kingdom 
of God within us become the kingdom of God 
among us. Christians can have a Christlike fellow- 
ship only if and when, in faith as in song, “like a 
mighty army moves the church of God.” 

Christ met our need for a redeeming fellowship 
through the gift of the Church. Do we, the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, indicate the risks he took 
in so doing by the risks we take in quest of new 
candidates for redemption? Does not our virtual 
abandonment of alcoholics to the A.A. indicate a 
failure on our part to reproduce Christ’s faith in 
the down-and-out? (Before answering this ques- 
tion, note the suggestion in Adult Student for the 
introduction of an A.A. program, if not organiza- 
tion, in the local church.) Then, to view the 
matter from the standpoint of prevention, does 
our presence in the Church add to or subtract 
from its redemptive character? In short, does our 
kind of fellowship confront the uncommitted with 
such a temptation to righteousness that it can 
really be considered a live option? 

As Roy L. Smith has put it (The International 
Lesson Annual), “There is a very grave danger 
that the church shall become a middle-class insti- 
tution, that we shall measure our effectiveness by 
the number of the bigwigs who sit in our pews 
rather than in terms of the social transformation 
we are working in the spirit of the community in 
which we live... . 

“There is something very ominous about the 
way the Protestant pulpit continues silent on the 
liquor problem, about the way laymen grow rest- 
less when the question of drinking is raised, about 
the inroads that drunkenness is making inside so- 
called Christian families.” 2 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does the biblical view of man share in 
common with modern psychosomatic medicine? 

2. What do we mean by “vicarious faith”? Do 
you know of a person in whom such faith has 
worked the cure of a physical ailment? Does such 
a cure necessarily involve miracle? Discuss. 

3. How can the character of Jesus be regarded 
as the answer to a pressing need in modern edu- 
cation? 


” 9 Ibid., pages 40-41. 


4. Why does the Christian view of God neces- 
sarily entail genuine concern for the “unfortunate 
and unpromising”? 

5. Do you favor an attempt by the Church to 
duplicate the AA program for the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics? What are the dangers in this pro- 
posal? Discuss. 

6. How can we so enrich the fellowship of our 
local church as to enhance the temptation to right- 
eousness? 


In CLOSING 


After reminding the class that the Church can 
fulfill its vocation only by becoming the “body of 
Christ,” in fact as in creed, bring the session to 
an end by reading Luke 4: 18-19. 


p——The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose in today’s session is to 
come to see the relation of sin to mental and 
physical health and to see how Christ can help 
bring us health of body and soul. 

To begin.—Take the first two or three minutes 
to see if any members of the group have reports 
to make on experiences they have had in trying 
to put into practice the ethical demands of the 
gospel. (See last Sunday’s assignment.) Follow 
this by three reports on the basic conclusions of 
the last three Sundays. Three participants should 
be asked in advance to be ready to make this 
summary. 

After these reports have been given, point out 
that today’s lesson is in a sense a summary of the 
previous three: worship, commitment, righteous- 
ness are needs that Christ helps us meet. Ask two 
members to read the Scripture lesson to the 
group, one reading the story of the paralytic and 
the other the story of the calling of Matthew. 

How to proceed.—Now guide the entire group 
in the study of these two passages. First ask the 
question, Were both the paralytic and Matthew 
sick men? If so, what was the nature of their ill- 
nesses? What unfulfilled needs were the roots of 
their trouble? 

When these answers have been established, ask 
the group to consider, What is the relation of sin 
to health of body and soul? In this discussion care 
should be taken to make clear that not all illness 
is the result of wrongdoing and certainly it is not 
punishment for sin. If the group concludes that 
there is a definite relationship between sin and 
health, then guide them to face this question, 
How did Jesus bring wholeness to the paralytic? 
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to Matthew? What difference was there in his 
approach? 

Closing the session.—The group should come to 
a clear understanding of how Jesus met the physi- 
cal and spiritual needs of persons like the para- 
lytic and Matthew. Then conclude the session by 
guiding the group to think of how they, through 
the church, can bring the resources of religion to 
meet the needs of men. At this point consideration 
of the problem of alcoholism may be given. 

Looking ahead.—Suggest that as a group their 
fellowship can become active in bringing the heal- 
ing resources of Christ into the lives of persons 
in need. Let each person think of a friend or neigh- 
bor who might be helped by the fellowship of their 
group and plan ways to bring such a one into the 
fellowship. 

Point out that next Sunday we begin a new 
four-session unit on “The Church and Its Evan- 
gelical Mission.” Next Sunday we shall be con- 
sidering what our mission as disciples should be. 
Ask each person to read Matthew 9:35 through 
10:42 with this question in mind, Do I have the 
right to call myself a disciple of Jesus Christ? 


f——From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ For thousands of years, men have meditated 
about basic human needs. Many Greeks and 
Romans supported the view that life can offer 
nothing more wonderful than a strong body and 
an alert mind. Some expressed the idea more 
daintily, but none more vigorously than the great 
poet, Horace: 


If all be well with belly, feet, and sides, 
A king’s estate no greater good provides. 


* As is the case in many other areas of thought, 
some of the fundamental ideas of medical science 
have recently come to be questioned. Following 
Pasteur’s development of the germ theory of dis- 
ease, there was an epoch of enthusiasm. Experts 
felt that they had the key to complete victory over 
illness. Just find the germ involved, it was agreed, 
learn how to kill it—and universal health would 
result. 

Recent inquiries suggest that the matter is not 
nearly so simple as that. 

Dr. Hans Selye of Montreal is a pioneer among 
medical experts who feel more and more strongly 
that it is futile to treat “diseases.” Rather, says he, 
the physician must treat patients—whole persons, 
in whom a disease is just one matter to be con- 
sidered in the diagnosis. 

According to Dr. Selye, a person may be quite 
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ill without having bacteria or injury as the cause. 
Any type of severe and continued stress is believed 
to stimulate output of hormones by body glands. 
This is likely to result in chemical imbalance in 
the body—a nonspecific illness not localized in 
any one organ or system. 

Importance of the stress concept is so great that 
research workers around the world are studying 
it. Currently, medical investigators are publishing 
about five thousand reports and papers on this 
subject each year. 

New interest in ills of the whole person simply 
underscores the principles laid down by Jesus. He 
met the needs of his followers by dealing with 
their bodies, minds, and souls. Vital religion today 
affects not simply a few aspects of life—but every 
compartment of the mind and body. 


‘ Only a few months ago, Association Press pub- 
lished a provocative volume on New Concepts of 
Healing. In it author A. Graham Ikin asserts that 
“The clergy principally consider disorders of per- 
sonality in terms of sin, doctors in terms of disease. 
But some ‘sins’ are sym»toms of disease, and some 
‘diseases’ are symptoms of sin. The psycho- 
therapist allows for and tries to deal with both ” 

If this definition of the psychotherapist is ac- 
cepted, it follows that Jesus of Nazareth sym- 
bolizes all that is best in the science. 


’ Sooner or later, main-line religious bodies such 
as The Methodist Church must gird up their loins 
and take a new look at “divine healing.” It would 
be presumptuous to attempt an estimate of just 
how much good and how much harm is being done 
by men like Oral Roberts. Assess him as you will, 
however, one fact is clear. In desperation, men 
and women are still turning to God in an agonized 
attempt to find physical and mental health. No 
reader of the New Testament can doubt that the 
quest is a legitimate one. Abuses and grossly 
superstitious practices by free-lance “healers” 
cannot conceal the fact that Jesus offers peace and 
strength—and sometimes physical health—to the 
weak, weary, and sick. 


’ William Tyndale in the earliest English version 
of the New Testament uniformly translated the 
Greek word soteria, “salvation,” as “health.” 


’ Marcus Seneca, Roman lawyer-poet who was 
the tutor of an emperor, pondered a sick man’s 
conduct and concluded: “It was a sign of health 
that he was willing to be cured.” 


’& A century and a half ago Thomas Jefferson 
said: “Were I to commence my administration 
again, with the knowledge which from experience 
I have acquired, the first question which I would 
ask with regard to every candidate for public 
office would be, ‘Is he addicted to the use of 
ardent spirits?’ ” 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


The study of Southeast Asia and the rapid 
changes that have taken place and are continuing 
to take place there is thrilling and challenging. 
Even to listen to the names of the countries to 
be studied is enough to start one’s mind jumping 
from one current concern to another. 

This world mission theme was selected by the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Education of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. and is being used by the major Protestant 
denominations in this country. In your local 
church the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
and the children and young people will be study- 
ing this same theme. It is also being used by many 
Sunday Evening Fellowship groups. 

The resources listed on page 39 will be of help 
to you in preparing to teach. 

The material in Adult Student is of great impor- 
tance. Read and reread it until you are thoroughly 
familiar with it. The author, Robert F. Lundy, a 
missionary of The Methodist Church in Malaya, 
is well acquainted with the area and the people 
included in this study. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparation for the first session, read the 
material in Adult Student, “Battered by the Shock 
of Doom.” You should be familiar also with the 
daily Bible readings listed in Adult Student. You 
will readily see the relationship of these passages 
of Scripture to the lesson. In these Old Testament 
readings you will find many similarities to the 





Mr. Tewssury is a staff member of the Joint Department 
of Missionary Education and of the Board of Education. 
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Battered by 
the Shock of Doom 





problems and concerns for the people of Southeast 
Asia today. 

The people of Malaya, Borneo, the Philippines, 
and other countries in this study, and their prob- 
lems are the concern of the church. You will want 
specifically to help the members of your group 
become acquainted with these people, the prob- 
lems they face, and the ways in which they are 
working on the solutions to those problems. This 
is not a geographical survey. It is an effort to see 
the Christian Church at work helping individuals, 
families, and groups of people to understand the 
universal message of the love of Christ for all 
mankind and to see how that love can change 
lives. 

It will be very helpful to have a map of South- 
east Asia where all may see it. A new three- 
dimensional, topographic map printed in contrast- 
ing colors, clearly defining the countries of South- 
east Asia, is available from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House for 75 cents. Order: “Political Map 
of Southeast Asia.” This map will be a valuable 
resource in each of the class sessions. 

If you have East From Burma (see page 39), 
the section on “Looking at Southeast Asia” will 
be helpful as you seek to interpret the significance 
of the countries and their peoples. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Southeast Asia—its people and countries 
II. Southeast Asia—its problems 
III. Southeast Asia—its future 


To BEGIN 


You may begin this session by conducting a map 
study outlining the geographical area to be cov- 
ered: Malaya, Sumatra, Singapore, Burma, 
Borneo, Indonesia, the Philippines, Formosa, 
Okinawa. You may want to make a brief state- 
ment about each of the countries. 

It may be well to make a chart similar to the 
one on page 37. For each country, list the popula- 
tion, the geographic area, the predominant reli- 
gion, and the approximate number of Christians. 
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lands that are here linked in one 
survey.... 

“Housing ranges from the fragile 
structures of Malayan jungle peo- 
ple to the elaborately carved dwell- 
ings found in parts of Indonesia. 
Men worship in a thatched house 
sheltering a fetish drum or in the 
immense and beautiful buildings of 
Angkor Vat in the jungle of Cam- 
bodia. Agriculture ranges from dig- 
ging holes with’ a stick in land 
cleared by burning the forest to 
cultivating rice in an elaborate sys- 
tem of fields and terraces. 

“All of the great religions are rep- 
resented in Southeast Asia. Six or 
seven million Protestant Christians 
live in the area, and there are prob- 
ably four times that number of 
Roman Catholics. . . . Languages 
and dialects are innumerable.” 1 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


II. Southeast Asia—its problems 


The Adult Student material out- 
lines several problems. One of these 
centers in the fact that during the 
past sixty years war has been the 
normal experience for the people of 
Asia. This statement has signifi- 
cance—especially as one realizes 
that war always brings with it dras- 
tic changes in the manner of living. 

Hunger is another pressing prob- 
lem. Not too long ago someone said 
that it is only in the United States 
where one has to be careful about a 
diet that is too rich. We find it diffi- 
cult to comprehend hunger such as 
is known in these countries. 

Another area of difficulty worth 
noting is the moving of large num- 
bers of people from one part of a 

















Southeast Asia 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Southeast Asia—its people and countries 


In conducting the map study you may want to 
ask two members of your class, or one other mem- 
ber to work with you, to point out the country on 
the map at the same time the other person indi- 
cates information about that country as found on 
the chart. After the geographical area has been 
quite well determined, you may want to sum- 
marize by indicating variations found in this area 
of the world—variations almost beyond compre- 
hension. 

You may want to read this excerpt from East 
From Burma: “North Americans. . . find it hard to 
realize the size and range of differences in the 
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country to another, or from one 
country to another. The resettle- 
ment of large groups of people is 
also a problem. 

It is worthy of note that in the section, “People 
of the Soil,” Lundy brings out that with the great 
movement of population there are still many in- 
digenous people living as they have for centuries 
in this area. 

The exploitation of these lands by the Western 
nations and the presence of communism in these 
countries should be brought out as another influ- 
ence that has made for rapid change. 

Lundy says: “Communism has been the one 
factor above all others to cause unrest and dis- 
turbance since the end of World War II. The fear 
of Communist domination united all the people 


1From East From Burma, by Constance Hallock. Friendship 
Press, 1956. Used by permission. 
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of Southeast Asia.” The section on communism 
will be of real significance as you seek to interpret 
the total picture of each country. 

If you have access to The Church in Southeast 
Asia by Thomas and Manikam, you will find chap- 
ter 5 on “War and Communism” of real value in 
interpreting conditions in this area. 


III. Southeast Asia—its future 


It has often been said that the United States 
has been the melting pot of the nations. It is inter- 
esting to note that Lundy states that Southeast 
Asia is fast becoming the melting pot of the na- 
tions of the Eastern world. 

One would not want to close this session with- 
out speaking of the future. In Adult Student, 
Lundy brings out some suggestions which will 
help the people of Southeast Asia overcome the 
hardships of “war, pestilence, want, fear, exploita- 
tion.” In the remaining sessions of this course this 
material will be explored more carefully. To de- 
velop this concern in the minds of your class, it 
may be well for you to outline briefly the remain- 
ing sessions, possibly mentioning the lesson titles. 


In CLOSING 


You will want to help the members of your 
group see that freedom is one of the main targets 
toward which these countries are aiming. It will 
also be well to note that in the face of the religions 
that are prevalent in this part of the world, Chris- 
tianity has a very strategic place. 

The unity of the Christian gospel in this area 
is worthy of note. The number of Christians, how- 
ever, is small as compared to the constituents of 
other religious groups. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can Christianity effectively present a 
gospel of peace to nations who have been in the 
midst of war for as many years as the nations of 
Southeast Asia? 

2. What do you think is the solution to the prob- 
lems of hunger and starvation in one part of the 
world while another part exists in plenty? 


3. What are some of the problems brought about 
when people of different racial and cultural groups 
live in one country? Can any country actually be- 
come a “melting pot”? 

4, Discuss the methods of the Western world 
and those of the Communist in obtaining control 
in the nations of Southeast Asia. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the unit: To help adults understand 
the experiences of the Southeast Asians, the 
changes that are taking place in their ways of liv- 
ing, their struggle toward recognition as nations, 
and the relevance of the Christian faith for the 
Southeast Asians today. 

Purpose of session 1: To understand the experi- 
ences and share the feelings of Southeast Asians 
who have known oppression. 

Opening the session: The class president, chair- 
man of worship and study, or discussion leader 
should interpret the purpose of the unit. He may 
state that Southeast Asia is the theme for study 
this year in Protestant churches. He may mention 
the extent to which countries of Southeast Asia 
are mentioned in the press. He may bring some 
clippings showing reports on events in the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. 

A map of Southeast Asia! should be before the 
group. Ask the group to name the several coun- 
tries. If they have not read Adult Student mate- 
rial, they may turn to it and list the countries indi- 
cated: Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Indochina. 


1 Political Map of Southeast Asia. 40x30 inches. 75 cents. Order 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving you. 





Miss DENNISON is a staff member of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, Board of Education. 





Southeast Asia Area and Population 


Area , Population 
Country Sa. Mi. (Million ) 
Burma 261,000 19 
Taiwan (Formosa) 13,800 9.5 
Indochina 286,000 27 
Indonesia 906,000 78 
Malaya 51,000 6.8 
Philippines 115,600 21 
Thailand 200,000 19.5 


Principal Protestant 
Religion Community 
Buddhism 400.000 
Buddhism 100,000 
Buddhism 70,000 
Islam 5,000,000 
' Islam and 80,000 
Buddhism 
Roman Catholicism 500,000 
Buddhism 30,000 
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Shows 





Lundy does not reter to Thailand, one of the six 
countries of Southeast Asia considered in the 
study book, The Church in Southeast Asia, by 
Manikam and Thomas (see page 39). The Thais 
have always been a free people. Lundy is dealing 
with the Southeast Asians who have been subject 
to colonialism. 

How to proceed: Ask a person to list on the 
board the problems of the Hebrews during their 
oppression and migration as revealed in the daily 
Bible readings. These are disease, starvation, war, 
oppression, slavery, migration, living as refugees. 
Members of the group may suggest these prob- 
lems. 

Ask this question: Which of these have been 
experienced by the peoples of Southeast Asia in 
the last two hundred years? 

Ask a second question: What other problems 
may have been experienced by them? To the list 
may be added illiteracy, lack of faith in old reli- 
gions, threat of communism. 

Role play a situation. Ask persons with whom 
you have arranged earlier to role play a situation 
out of the life of the Southeast Asians. The fol- 
lowing is suggested: 

A European, representing colonial power, a 
communist Asian, and two native East Asians dis- 
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cuss the values of colonialism, communism, and 
independence. The European will defend colonial- 
ism and will point out what has been accom- 
plished in these countries by European powers. 
The Communist will tell what his system can do. 
The East Asians will recognize both the good and 
evil in all arguments, but will defend independ- 
ence. 

This may continue for ten or twelve minutes. 

If the group is large, divide into buzz groups 
of seven or eight each. Ask each group to suggest 
one reason why East Asians want independence. 

If the group is small, carry this discussion on in 
the group as a whole rather’ than dividing into 
buzz groups. 

In either plan, list the reasons on the board, so 
that the group has a complete list before it. 

In closing: The leader or reporter for the group 
may summarize, highlighting the reason or rea- 
sons the class felt most significant as to why the 
Southeast Asians prefer independence. 

Between sessions: Arrange for a panel to be 
prepared to discuss the three points listed in the 
next session. If you prefer not to use a panel, ask 
three persons to be prepared to serve as leaders 
in small discussion groups on one of each of the 
three points. 


Freedom Is More Than a Word 


The Leader in Action 


By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find help in chapters 4, 6, and 11, of 
The Church in Southeast Asia by Thomas and 
Manikam. It will also be of value to you to read 
in East From Burma by Hallock, the chapters 
“Indonesia, the Young Republic,” “The Future Is 
Now,” and “Thailand—Land of the Free.” Above 
all, you will want to become familiar with the 
material by Lundy in Adult Student. 

In this session the leader will help the members 
of his class to see the unfolding story of freedom 
in the world. The daily Bible readings are selected 
with this thought in mind. Be sure to read your 
Bible as you prepare to teach. 

See the listing on page 39 for additional resource 
material. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Freedom in Southeast Asia 
II. Malaya and the Philippines 
III. The future unity 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session by quoting 
the following statement from Adult Student: 
“The idea of freedom is as contagious as measles. 

“So it is now in Southeast Asia. Since the end 
of World War II seven new nations have come 
into existence in Asia. Four of these are in South- 
east Asia.” 


How To PRocEED 
I. Freedom in Southeast Asia 


You may want to repeat the last two sentences: 
“Since the end of World War II seven new na- 
tions have come into existence in Asia. Four of 
these are in Southeast Asia.” Then it may be 
helpful to point out on the map the four countries 
that have become new: nations: The Philippines, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Indochina. You may want 
to refer to the religious situation in these 
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countries. This will be somewhat of a review of 
last week’s material. 

It may be of value to emphasize the fact 
brought out by Lundy that India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon are the three other nations in Southeast 
Asia that achieved independence. Many people 
now living in Southeast Asia have recently come 
from these three countries. Their great ambition 
to become citizens of an independent nation and 
to create the atmosphere for independence may 
have been one of the contributing factors in the 
achievement of independence in these nations. 


II. Malaya and the Philippines 


Consider briefly the situation in Malaya which 
has been promised its freedom by August 31, 
1957. You will want to read current news maga- 
zines to bring this situation up to date. 

The section in Adult Student, “Malaya Next,” 
gives a good picture of the situation in that 
country. You will want to note some of the 
changes mentioned that have taken place in 
Malaya since 1950. These countries are busy 
“srowing up,” and, although mistakes are made, 
other nations of the world must be ready to help. 

You may call attention to what Manikam and 
Thomas in The Church in Southeast Asia say 
about Malaya and the problems of independence: 

“More than six million people inhabit British 
Malaya, an area composed of the Federation of 
Malaya and the crown colony of Singapore... . 
The Malays who comprise three sevenths of 
the population are closely related to the peoples 
of Indonesia. They are Muslims by religion, close- 
ly knit in village life, and engaged primarily in 
agriculture. Almost an equal number are Chinese, 
concentrated in the cities or employed in tin mines 
and on rubber plantations. Almost three quarters 
of a million Indians and a few thousand Wester- 
ners, living primarily in the port cities, make up 
the remainder.... 

“The Chinese resent the restriction of certain 
political privileges to the Malay people; the 
Malays resent the economic prosperity and com- 
mercial monopoly exercised by the Chinese; the 
Indians are fearful of being squeezed between 
the two dominant races.” 1 

As the members of your group discuss the 
problems related to the achievement of freedom 
by these nations, it will be worth while to note 
what the responsibility of the church is. 

“How to weld the Malays, Chinese, and Indians 
into one strong nation, able to take over the reins 
of government when Malaya becomes independ- 
ent, is one of the most difficult problems for 
Britain to tackle. It will be interesting to watch 
the British attempt to steer the ship of state into 
calm waters and complete the unification of the 
crew, before they hand over the captaincy to a 
new skipper. But if the church can exemplify in 


a From The Church in Southeast Asia, by Thomas and Manikam, 
pages 50-51. Friendship Press, 1956. Used by permission. 





Additional Resources * 


The Church in Southeast Asia, by Thomas 
and Manikam. Friendship Press. Cloth, 
$2.50, paper $1.25. 

East From Burma, by Constance M. Hallock. 
Friendship Press. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.25. 

Christianity and the Asian Revolution, edited 
by Rajah B. Manikam. Friendship Press. 
$2.50. 

Living Religions Series: 

Introducing Buddhism, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Friendship Press. 60 cents. 
Introducing Hinduism, by Malcolm Pitt. 

Friendship Press. 60 cents. 

Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson. 
Friendship Press. 60 cents. 

“Southeast Asia Packet for Adult Fellow- 
ship Course.” Available from Joint Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

~~ * With the exception of the packet, these materials 


may be ordered from the Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 











its own life the spirit in which racial tensions 
can be overcome and show how its fellowship 
transcends the barriers of race, it will set a true 
course for tHe state.” 2 
It will not be possible in the time that you will 
have in your class session to discuss at length the 
ways in which all of the four nations have 
achieved their independence. It may be well to 
center your attention on the Philippines. Lundy 
in Adult Student, indicates that the annexation 
of the Philippines by the United States of America 
and the subsequent independence and success of 
the government of the Philippines came about 
because of the co-operative spirit of both nations. 
You may want to read to the class what 
Thomas and Manikam say in regard to this: 
“Democratic principles triumphed [in the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines], however, and the Philip- 
pines and the United States embarked upon a 
program of conscious development toward com- 
plete political autonomy for the islands... . 
“Compared with other colonial powers, the 
United States has been generous to the Philip- 
pines. Political independence was given freely 
rather than having to be seized by revolt. Fili- 
pinos were trained to assume governmental 
responsibilities. A school system was established. 
. Highways and communications were de- 
veloped. English became an official language. 
“But some of the Philippine problems are a 
consequence of American lavishness. The poverty, 
governmental corruption, economic feudalism, 
and sense of insecurity upon which communism 
feeds and grows are no worse in the Philippines 
than elsewhere in Asia. But they appear worse 


2 Ibid., page 65. 
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Leun V. Kofod 


From homes like this in Malaya come the persons who 
worship together as Christians 


to the Filipino people because America has set 
such high standards. A Manila University student 
said: ‘Americans are responsible for our predica- 
ment. They have come here in their fast cars and 
made us want them. In their movies, they have 
shown us a kind of life we want for ourselves. 
But they have not given us the means of achiev- 
ing that kind of life.’” 3 

Some members of your class may want to 
discuss the implications of this statement. To help 
stimulate discussion, you may want to read what 
Lundy says: “Westerners should try to... go 
along with the Malayan people as far as possible. 
If we fail to do that, we shall invite deep resent- 
ment and the possibility of violence. 

“People in Southeast Asia are going to realize 
their hopes and dreams as surely as the sun will 
rise tomorrow morning.” 


III. The future unity 


To introduce this part of the lesson you may 
want to read this statement by Rajah Manikam 
in Christianity and the Asian Revolution: “It is 
impossible to understand the vast upheavel in 
Asia today unless one sees it as a social revolution 
affecting every aspect of society—political, eco- 
nomic, cultural and religious. The struggle against 
Western imperalism is but one of its many 
aspects. ... 

“At the risk of over-simplification we may 
say that this social revolution has three major 
aims-—political freedom, economic justice and 
social equality. By political freedom is meant 
something far more than national independence. 


8 Ibid., pages 27, 29-30. 
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For many Asians it includes all that is understood 
in the West as civil liberties and human rights... . 
“.. the desire for justice is perhaps the strong- 
est single force in the revolution. .. . 

“The desire for social equality is also a domi- 
nant theme of the revolution, especially in those 
countries with sharp class and caste divisions. .. . 

“Underlying the political, economic and social 
developments are fundamental changes in beliefs 
and attitudes. .. . Associated with these develop- 
ments is the growing acceptance of new ideals 
of justice and equality based on an appreciation 
of the value of the individual person as opposed 
to the claims of the social group. 

“, . Throughout the Orient today there is a 
quickened sense of human dignity and historical 
mission. The submerged peoples of Asia have now 
been caught up in that vast struggle for human 
freedom which first broke out in Europe at the 
time of the Renaissance and Reformation... . 

“Today Asia is in the main stream, and she 
is conscious of new unity and strength. Her 
leaders recognize that Asia’s future is bound up 
with the future of the rest of the world, and they 
are determined that she play her full role in 
deciding what that future shall be. It is imperative 
that Europe and America appreciate fully the 
strength of this determination, and wholehearted- 
ly accept Asia as an equal and colleague in meet- 
ing the problems which confront the world.” 4 

Let your group think together of ways in which 
the nations of the world may work together in 
meeting the problems that confront the world 
today. 


In CLOSING 


You may want to recall for the group the points 
made under each of the sections of study. All 
this should be done with the point in view of 
showing how freedom has come to certain nations 
in the world, and showing the situation that the 
church faces as it ministers to these people. 

“One of the signs of the maturing of the church 
in the Philippines is the number of students who 
partially or totally support themselves while 
studying for the ministry. Out of thirty-five 
students from Disciple-related churches in north- 
ern Luzon who are in college studying for the 
ministry, only three are receiving complete sup- 
port from The United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. Ten or twelve more receive small cash 
grants for their last semester’s study. The majority 
of these students come from homes which can 
give little or no financial help.” > 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the ways in which the United States 
obtained its freedom. How do these ways com- 


pare with those being used in Southeast Asia? 
4 Christianity and the Asian Revolution, edited by Rajah B. 
Manikam. Friendship Press, 1956. Used by permission of the Inter- 


national Missionary Council. 
5 From Christian World Facts, 1956-57. (WS) 35 cents. 
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2. What part does the church play in obtaining 
and maintaining “freedom” in the world? 

3. Discuss the quotation, “Trade, not aid, is 
what we want.” What should be the policy of 
the United States in matters such as this? 


p——The Group in Action 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of session 2: To become acquainted 
with the freedom movement in Southeast Asia 
and with the Southeast Asians’ new attitudes 
and responsibilities. 

Opening the session: Have on the blackboard 
the names of the six countries which the group 
named in the last session. Ask the group to indi- 
cate which of these countries have become inde- 
pendent since World War II. Identify the colonial 
power which controlled each country: Philip- 
pines, United States; Indonesia, Netherlands; 
Burma, England; Indochina, France. Malaya ex- 
pected to achieve independence from Britain in 
1957. Thailand has been free. 

How to proceed: Plan A. Suggest that knotty 
problems arise when such tremendous political 
changes are taking place. Write on the board three 
that Lundy gives: 

1. To what extent should military and finan- 
cial aid be given to new nations? 

2. What should be the attitudes of former co- 
lonial powers and their citizens toward the new 
nations? 

3. What are the effects of practices and deci- 
sions regarding such problems as race relation- 





Great Hymns of Faith 


The February unit in the Adult Fellowship 
Series will deal with the appreciation and 
understanding of hymns used in the church, 
the evaluation of words and music of the 
hymns, and the interpretation of their re- 
ligious message. 

The Sunday-by-Sunday topics are: 


February 3: The Importance of the Psalms 

February 10: Hymns Born of Folk Songs 

February 17: Great German Christians Cre- 
ate Great Hymns 

February 24: Hymns of England and Their 
Outreach 


“The Singing Church” is the title of an 
article prepared by James R. Houghton, pro- 
fessor of church music and worship, Boston 
University School of Theology. 











ships in established nations like ours, upon the 
peoples of new nations? 

Greater interest will be stimulated if members 
of the group who have read the lesson material 
recall or name these areas as the leader or a class 
member writes them on the board. 

The panel members will need to draw upon 
their own observations from reading in order to 
develop the discussion. 

In relation to the first point, Lundy indicates 
that Malayans feel that with independence they 
may need, also, troops and financial backing from 
London. The policy of the United States in the 
Philippines may be used to illustrate an approach 
to this problem. 

The second question may be illustrated in part 
by the report Lundy gives of the Dutch citizen 
en route to Singapore. The other side of the issue 
may be illustrated by the fact that Indonesia is 
a member of United Nations and its president a 
guest of a member nation. What attitudes persons 
of the more powerful nations, as well as the former 
colonial power, should exhibit may be considered. 

The third question is illustrated by Lundy. The 
panel may draw upon their own observation of 
reports in the press of the effects abroad of racial 
practices in this country. The fact that two thirds 
of the people of the world have pigmented skins 
might be considered as a factor in the way peoples 
of color watch what happens in relation to racial 
groups in this country. 

Plan B. A second plan may be for conversation 
groups to deal with these three questions. If this 
plan is developed, the leader may review with the 
group the illustrations Lundy gives, and other ma- 
terial with which he is familiar. When the mem- 
bers of the group have some data, three discussion 
groups may be formed. A group considers one 
question only. The three persons designated to 
prepare on these questions may serve as chairmen 
of the three groups. 

In closing: If a panel conducts the discussion, 
the leader may highlight the significant points 
raised. 

If groups engage in discussion, reports from 
each may be heard. The leader may then sum- 
marize the trend of the discussion. 

Between sessions: Arrange for members of your 
class to role play some situations. The following 
are suggested for the next session. Select the ones 
you will use. 

1. An oil man and a missionary engage in the 
conversation that Lundy describes regarding 
their respective products. 

2. A Muslim girl in a conversation with her 
father regarding her right to choose her own faith. 

3. A missionary and a Buddhist girl in conver- 
sation regarding the girl’s plans to become a 
Christian. 

If you plan to have reports on Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, and the Islam faiths, ask three different 
persons to be prepared to report. 
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January 20: The Product We Offer 


=———The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparation for this session read chapter 7, 
“The Religious Climate,” in The Church in South- 
east Asia by Thomas and Manikam. Introducing 
Islam by Wilson, Introducing Buddhism by 
Latourette, and Introducing Hinduism by Pitt, 
will add greatly to your knowledge of the three 
major religions of the countries of Southeast Asia. 
(See list of resource materials on page 39.) 

The material in Adult Student is very concise 
and informative as it deals with these religious 
groups and with the contribution Christianity has 
for persons living in this area. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The major religions of Southeast Asia 
A. Islam 
B. Hinduism 
C. Buddhism 
II. Nationalism 
III. The place of Christianity 


To BEcIn 


You may want to use a statement such as this 
one by Thomas and Manikam in The Church in 
Southeast Asia: “Three men who lived hundreds 
of years ago are partly responsible for the differ- 
ences that exist between Southeast Asians and 
Americans. Their lives and teachings are the 
foundations of three great religions whose marks 
are plain on the face of Asia. Yet these religions 
have scarcely any effect on the lives of Americans. 

“The men were Mohammed, Gautama, and 
Confucius. The faiths founded upon them are 
Islam, Buddhism, and Confucianism. These three, 
with Hinduism, claim the loyalty of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of Southeast Asia and mold 
the cultures in which evangelical Christians live 
and work. ... 

“These ancient non-Christian faiths have recent- 
ly become resurgent and aggressive, and, in places, 
are in open conflict with Christianity.” * 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The major religions of Southeast Asia 


Following this statement, turn to a considera- 
tion of the three major religions: Islam, Bud- 





1 From The Church in Southeast Asia, by Thomas and Manikam, 
page 66. Friendship Press, 1956. Used by permission. 
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dhism, and Hinduism. Because of time limitations 
you may need to omit the smaller religious groups, 
but give some attention to nationalism. This 
should lead to a discussion of the effect of each of 
these upon Christianity. At this point you may 
refer to the chart used in the first session to 
indicate the strength of the various religious 
groups in each country. 

A. Islam.—Wilson, in Introducing Islam, says: 
“The one essential basis of union for Moslems 
everywhere is the Word of Witness—sometimes 
called the creed. There is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of Allah. . . . There is 
one God, and one apostle of the faithful.” 2 

Summarize the material on Islam in Adult 
Student. The following may be of help to you in 
explaining the faith and practice of Islam. 

The fundamental articles of faith held by every 
Moslem include: 

1. Allah (the oneness of God) 

2. Angels (A large place is made for angels 
of all degrees.) 

3. Holy Books (The Koran is the book, but 
Islam recognizes many holy books, including He- 
brew and Christian writings.) 

4. Prophets (Many prophets, including Adam, 
Abraham, Noah, Moses, and Jesus. The prophetic 
line reached its peak in Mohammed.) 

5. Predestination (Everything that happens is 
foreordained by Allah.) 

6. The day of judgment (The evil deeds are 
weighed against the good.) 

The fundamental religious duties of Muslims 
are: 

1. Reciting the Word of Witness (This is the 
confession of faith or creed of Islam.) 

2. Saying the stated prayers 

3. Observing the month of fasting 

4. Giving the legal alms 

5. Making a pilgrimage to Mecca 

B. Hinduism.—Malcom Pitt in Introducing Hin- 
duism says: “Hinduism baffles definition. In the 
broadcast terms, it is the religion of the Hindus, 
approximately three hundred million of them. 
. .. Without individual founder, without an offi- 
cially accepted canon of authoritative writings 
(except in sectarian groups), the religion has no 
essential, well-defined patterns. D. S. Sarma 
writes: ‘It is difficult to answer the question, 
What is Hinduism? in a way which will do justice 
to all of its varied beliefs and practices . . . Hin- 
duism ... is more a Language of Religion than 
a single Religion with a definite creed. In its 
hospitable mansion there is room for all types of 
souls from the highest to the lowest, and, as one 
grows in virtue, love, and insight, one can pass 


2 Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson. Friendship Press. 
Used by permission. 
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from apartment to apartment and never feel that 
the atmosphere is stuffy or hot.’ ... 

“The strength of Hinduism .. . lies, therefore, 
in an intellectual framework into which there 
may fit a freedom of tolerance of belief and prac- 
tice that allows the modern Hindu to claim for 
Hinduism a universality that may even include, 
if one is un-critical enough, all the religions of the 
world.” 3 

“Hinduism ... has certain characteristics today; 
one of the most familiar is the idea of the trans- 
migration of souls. This belief holds that when 
a person dies he is reborn in a higher or lower 
level of animal existence, depending upon the 
good or evil he did in the life just ended. The 
law of Karma—that one reaps what one sows— 
embodies the belief. To the Hindu, Karma binds 
men to the wheel of life. The goal of religion is 
to escape that relentless wheel and ‘find ultimate 
release from the ceaseless round of life.’ Hinduism 
emphasizes not the present world but the world 
to come.” 4 

C.. Buddhism.—As has been the case with 
Islam and Hinduism, Lundy has given a very brief 
interpretation of this religion. For a more detailed 
explanation of this you will want to read Introduc- 
ing Buddhism (see page 39). Dr. Latourette in his 
summary says: 

“Buddhism .. . is the outgrowth of effort to 
grapple with basic problems of human existence. 
Why are evil and suffering so intimately inter- 
twined with our lives? How can we escape from 
them? It started with basic assumptions it ac- 
cepted from Hinduism in its day—the seemingly 
endless succession of birth and re-birth, karma, 
that determines one’s lot and the possibility in 
each new incarnation of modifying one’s karma 
~ 8 Introducing Hinduism, by Malcolm Pitt, pages 2-3. Friendship 


Press. Used by permission. 
«Thomas and Manikam, page 72. 








for good or for ill. Life as so conceived is not 
worth living. Salvation consists in breaking that 
tragic succession. Gautama the Buddha, the En- 
lightened, believed that he had done this. It was 
his discovery and achievement. 

“Through many years of teaching he sought to 
pass it on to others.” 5 

In briefest compass, Buddhism offers four 
“Noble Truths” that are basic: 

1. Existence involves suffering 

2. Suffering is caused by desire 

3. To escape suffering one must get rid of desire 

4. To be free from desire, one must follow cer- 
tain rules of right living. 

In the discussion of these religions you will 
not have time to compare each with Christianity, 
but in the latter part of this session and in the fol- 
lowing session, we will see the place of Chris- 
tianity in the culture of Southeast Asia. 


II. Nationalism 


The section on “Nationalism and Old Religions” 
in Adult Student is indicative of the fact that as 
these nations have grown, their religious expres- 
sion has grown and developed. In The Church in 
Southeast Asia the statement is made: 

“No report on the non-Christian religions would 
be complete without mentioning nationalism. In 
recent years love of country in Southeast Asia has 
become more than is implied in the dictionary’s 
definition of patriotism. The nationalism of today 
approaches fanatic religion in the heat of its zeal 
and the strength of its emotionalism. It has been a 
rallying point, making possible the 1955 Bandung 
Conference of representatives from Asian and 
African nations. Southeast Asia’s politicians, 
seeking to awake their supporters, are not averse 
to reviving old religions to unite their countries. 


5 Introducing Buddhism, by Kenneth Scott Latourette, pages 
60-62. Friendship Press. Used by permission. 


A Filipino nurse gives instructions about tuberculosis to school children. This is a part of the program of the 
Methodist Mobile Medical Clinic. 
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In such an atmosphere, the average citizen is 
likely to confuse temples and capitols.” 6 


III. The place of Christianity 


Under “Good News Worth Sharing” and “How 
Present Christ” Lundy has indicated the place of 
Christianity in this area of the world. Read this 
material carefully in order to glean from it the 
strong points of Christianity as related to the other 
religions. Briefly, these points are: 

1. The authority of Christianity is from Jesus. 

2. Christianity had its start in Asia. 

3. Christianity has a world-wide application. 

4. Christianity in Southeast Asia works with a 
people who already have a strong appreciation for 
the place of religion in their lives. 

Members of your group may want to discuss 
ways in which these truths may become realities. 


In CLOSING 


In closing this session you will want to em- 
phasize the way in which Christ is presented to 
people of this part of the world. Lundy has said, 
“One of the best ways is to live the Christian life 
before others.” He indicates later on “Christians 
are living witnesses to the truth of Christ. The 
Christian example of Asian followers is often a 
surer path of acceptance by other Asians than is 
the work of foreign missionaries.” You may want 
to indicate that this fact is as true in the United 
States as it is in Southeast Asia. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the statement, “All religions are the 
same.” 

2. In what ways is Christianity the “better 
product’? 

3. If “Christ is the answer,” what attitudes 
should we take to non-Christian people? to non- 
Christian nations? 

4. Discuss the differences of Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. 

5. What place will Christianity have in the 
Southeast Asia of tomorrow? 


p——_The Group in Action 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of session 3: To show why East Asians 
are leyal to the historic religions of their people 
and why Christianity should be shared with them. 

Opening the session: Indicate that today we 
want to face the question of why we seek to 
spread Christianity among peoples already reli- 
gious. State that this question is often raised and 


6 Thomas and Manikam, page 72. 
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that two of the group will role play a conversa- 
tion between an oil man and a missionary as they 
consider this issue. 

Role play the encounter between the oil man 
and the missionary. Allow time for the group to 
ciiscuss the issue briefly. 

How to proceed: State that in order to fully 
understand the issue we should understand other 
religions. State that a panel of three will interpret 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and Islam. Each one of 
the three should give the (1) outstanding tenets 
of the faith; (2) countries of Southeast Asia 
where it is predominant; (3) and illustrations, in- 
sofar as he can, of ways in which it is interwoven 
into the culture of the countries. Lundy gives 
some cases. 

This presentation can be given by a symposium. 
The three panel members can each give a brief 
statement relative to the faith he is to interpret. 
Each can then ask questions of the others. 

Continue the discussion in the group, lifting up 
both positive and negative qualities of each faith. 
When the group has seen both the strengths and 
weaknesses, turn to a consideration of the Chris- 
tian faith for Southeast Asians. 

Review briefly the points Lundy makes relative 
to our right to take Christianity to people who 
have long followed other faiths. The leader may 
review these points, or he can direct a group 
discussion on them. His procedure will depend on 
how familiar the group is with these points. 

After this interpretation one of two procedures 
may be followed: 

Plan 1. The class may divide into buzz groups 
to consider the best ways to interpret Christianity 
to persons in such a way that they will turn to 
Christ. Ask each group to consider one point only. 
Continue for five or seven minutes, or until the 
group seems to have explored the question to 
their satisfaction. Call for reports and guide the 
total group in a discussion and evaluation of the 
points made. 

Plan 2. Role play some situations. The follow- 
ing are suggested: 

a. A Muslim girl is being reproved by her 
father for wanting to become a Christian. The 
girl is trying to defend her right to choose for her- 
self. 

b. A missionary is counseling with a Buddhist 
girl who is ready to become a Christian but whose 
parents oppose her changing until she is twenty- 
one years of age. The girl wants to become a 
Christian; she knows her parents object; she asks 
the missionary for help in deciding what to do. 

In closing: Ask the group to indicate which 
values in Christianity they feel make it most truly 
world-wide, of supreme value to all peoples. 

Between sessions: Arrange for four persons to 
serve on a panel, each interpreting one of the four 
ways through which Christianity is spread 
throughout Southeast Asia. namely evangelism, 
medicine, education, agriculture. 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this last session of 
the unit, read carefully the material in Adult Stu- 
dent. It will also be helpful to read chapters 9 and 
15 of The Church in Southeast Asia, by Thomas 
and Manikam. In addition, chapter 6 in Section 
II of Christianity and the Asian Revolution has 
valuable information on “The Christian Approach 
to Non-Christian Religions.” (See page 39 for 
resources.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Communicating the gospel 
II. Attitudes toward non-Christian faiths 
III. Methodism at work 


(World Service Sunday ) 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin by using a statement 
similar to this one: “It is the purpose of Christian 
missions to hasten the day when leadership for 
thought and action are natural in the forms and 
customs of the people.” 

You may then want to discuss with the group 
several ways that the spreading of the gospel 
has changed through the years. We no longer 
think in terms of the “heathen” but of children of 
God living in many parts of the world and seeking 
the highest expression of religious truths. 


How TO PRocEED 
I. Communicating the gospel 


You may want to read the following statement 
from Christianity and the Asian Revolution: “The 
Church’s commission to preach the Gospel of 
Christ to ‘every creature’ also lays upon her the 
task of inviting all to accept Christ as Lord and 
Savior and to join His Church through baptism.” ! 

1 From Christianity and the Asian Revolution, edited by Rajah 


B. Manikam, page 185. Friendship Press. Used by permission of the 
International Missionary Council. 


A child infected with a skin disease receives penicillin from a nurse with the Methodist Mobile Medical Clinic. 
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As you bring the commission of Jesus to the 
attention of your class, it may be appropriate to 
add that today there is a great concern across the 
church to communicate the gospel. Manikam says: 
“What constitutes the problem for the Christian 
evangelist is not merely the phenomenon of many 
religions holding vast masses of people under 
their grip. Even more important is the fact that 
these religions reject the claim of Christianity 
to be the final or even the highest type of reli- 
gion, and offer much resistance directly or indi- 
rectly to the spread of the Gospel. One widely 
prevalent view in Asia... is that all religions lead 
to the same goal and that it does not matter what 
religion one adheres to.” 2 

There may be differences of opinion about this 
statement. Have you not heard, however, similar 
statements made by people in the United States? 
Let your class discuss this for a few minutes. 


II. Attitudes toward non-Christian faiths 


To help guide the discussion the following 
survey of attitudes toward non-Christian faiths 
may be helpful. Manikam says there have been 
three main approaches to non-Christian religions: 

A. Aggressive condemnation 

B. Sympathetic appreciation and co-operation 

C. Proclaiming a unique and final gospel, with- 
out denial of values in other religions 

An elaboration on each of these attitudes may 
be valuable. The first, aggressive condemnation, 
would assume that Christianity is the only true 
religion and that all other religions are untrue 
and nave no value. Many early missionaries took 
this point of view and preached the idea that all 
non-Christian religions should be abandoned in 
favor of the Christian faith. 

The second attitude, sympathetic appreciation 
and co-operation arose from the demand for a 
more sympathetic approach to religions other 
than Christianity. 

The third attitude, the unique gospel, is de- 
scribed by Manikam: 

“The Christian evangelist has to find the rele- 
vance of Christ’s words, ‘I came not to destroy 
but to fulfill,’ as he considers the relation of 
Christianity to other faiths. When non-Christians 
find in their religions sufficient values to inspire 
and sustain their loyalty, it is a Christian re- 
sponsibility to show that all that is precious in 
every religion will find a place in the Christian 
life. .. . What causes offence, however, is not al- 
ways the claims of Christ, but the lack of suffi- 
cient appreciation and respect among Christians 
for the non-Christian religions. There are prayers 
and other expressions of devotion in non-Christian 
faiths which can be baptized for the use of the 
Church. . . . More systematic and organized ef- 
forts should be made to baptize the precious ele- 
ments of non-Christian religions and cultures for 


2 Ibid., page 186. 
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the use of the Christian Church. The treasures of 
all nations should be brought to the feet of Christ, 
and this is one way of bringing Christ to all na- 
tions.” 3 


IV. Methodism at work 


At this point of discussion of these three “atti- 
tudes,” it may be that no cut-and-dried discussion 
will be forthcoming from a majority of the group. 
Do not necessarily press the point. You may want 
to move to a consideration of the Lundy material, 
“Partners in Obedience.” Note the work of The 
Methodist Church in these countries. You will find 
much information in the free leaflets available 
from The Joint Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion (see page 39). 

As you discuss the work of The Methodist 
Church in these countries, you wil! have oppor- 
tunity to stress the history of that work in each 
country. 

The following information about the mission 
program of The Methodist Church is pertinent to 
this study. 

In Malaya the Methodist work began in 1885 
when a missionary couple was appointed to Singa- 
pore, where an English congregation had already 
been organized. The first Methodist project was 
the beginning of an educational program. From 
Singapore Methodist work spread to Penang in 
1891, to Ipoh in 1894, and to Kuala Lumpur in 
1897. Today there are twenty-three centers in 
which there are sixty schools. 

The largest number of schools is in Singapore 
where there are eight schools for boys and girls, 
one hostel for students, and Trinity College that 
includes the Union Theological Seminary estab- 
lished in 1948 by the Methodists, Anglicans, and 
English Presbyterians. A full theological course 
is given in both English and Chinese. 

The two annual conferences in Malaya have 
over 21,000 members. The Malaya Annual Con- 
ference has twenty-seven churches, and the 
Malaysia Chinese Annual Conference has thirty- 
eight churches. 

In the Philippines Methodism has a membership 
of 120,000. It is under the leadership of a Filipino 
bishop and twelve Filipino district superintend- 
ents. Missionaries and church workers take the 
gospel into the villages with jeep-mounted, mobile 
audio-visual units equipped with movie projector, 
slide projector, public-address system, and record 
player. Emphasis is also placed on the importance 
of Christian literature. 

Mary Johnston Hospital has operated in Manila 
since 1908. Today it includes a nurses’ home and 
training school. 

The Methodist Social Center, also in Manila, 
occupies two buildings formerly used for the 
Harris Memorial School. Featuring two kinder- 
gartens for children of working mothers, health 
clinics, library service, counseling service, and 


8 Ibid., pages 208-9. 
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recreational facilities, this hostel and social center 
helps provide rooms for students from outside 
Manila. 

A mobile health clinic takes modern medicine 
into remote regions. The clinic staff uses prac- 
tically every type of conveyance to serve thou- 
sands of persons each year. These are only a few 
of the types of work being conducted by The 
Methodist Church in the Philippines. 

Lundy mentions several types of work and 
churches in Sarawak in Borneo. 


In CLOSING 


As you bring this session to a close, a summary 
of the types of work and the service of the church 
will help your class see that religion is relevant 
today to the changing needs of peoples. Read one 
of the daily Bible readings pointing out how Jesus 
wanted the ministry of his followers to be one that 
witnessed to all mankind in all situations. 

After you have read the Scripture, read the 
following paragraph of Lundy’s material: 

“Rapid change is apparent everywhere in South- 
east Asia. People are moving into the demands 
and duties of a new day. The pace is increasingly 
rapid. The Church of Jesus Christ is on the move 
too. If it has the faith and courage to move with 
the people, to meet them where they are, to take 
them to the foot of the cross, we shall win South- 
east Asia for Christ.” 


Crowns and thrones may perish, kingdoms wax 
and wane 
But the church of Jesus constant will remain. 


These children display their handwork made in a vacation church school in the Philippines. 





Constant but not inflexible, the Church looks 
ahead to the new day. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How is Christianity making a significant con- 
tribution to the problems of Southeast Asia? 

2. What are several ways in which Christianity 
is making a new approach to the mission field? 

3. What contributions are the new Christians 
and newer churches making to the mission pro- 
gram of the Church? 

4. Evaluate the mission program of your local 
church. Is it adequate to serve the needs of the 
people of the community and of the world? 


The Group in Action 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of session 4: To discover ways in 
which the Christian faith is relevant to the needs 
of the Southeast Asians and how it is carried 
forward by the new Christians of that area. 

Opening the session: Ask one person to list the 
ways in which Jesus served the people, as indi- 
cated in the daily Bible readings. Write these on 
the board. The readings reveal that he served as 
physician, social reformer, teacher, and evange- 
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list; that he satisfied physical hunger, sent out 
missionaries, and advised his disciples they would 
be his witnesses. 

How to proceed: Interpret to the group that 
four members are going to show ways in which 
this work is carried on in Southeast Asia today. 

The panel of four persons will interpret how 
work is carried on in Southeast Asia today in 
evangelism, medicine, education, agriculture. 
Each person will use illustrations from Adult 
Student showing how the work is relevant. The 
person interpreting the evangelistic work may 
refer to the translations, the “lyrical preaching,” 
the pastor who had been a Buddhist, and the 
work in Sarawak. Illustrations of medicine, edu- 
cation, and agriculture are found, also, in the 
lesson material. The work camps provide some 


—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


What Is a Discussion Group? 


A GATHERING of persons to discuss issues of 
their own choosing may be termed a discussion 
group. 

Usually a discussion group is convened by a 
chairman or a leader who states the question for 
discussion and the procedures to be used in par- 
ticipating. The group may select a steering com- 
mittee that evaluates discussions and chooses 
future topics and leaders. 

If a discussion group is going to have a worth- 
while experience, certain conditions need to be 
met. The members of the group need to take time 
to know one another. Since the members want 
to learn something and enjoy it, they need to 
take a problem census frequently to discover the 
interests of the group. 

Recent studies have shown that good discus- 
sions need members who can ask interesting and 
relevant questions; share facts, knowledge, and 
information without presuming to be the final 
authority; suggest new strategies; summarize; 
conciliate; etc. 

Whenever a group seems not to be working 
well, check over these functions and discover 
whether some of them have been omitted. Today 
many groups check on themselves to learn how 
to develop these skills in human relations. They 
improve through their own self-direction. 

The leader in a discussion group is not just 
someone who exudes glamour. He is a participat- 
ing member who defines the question for discus- 
sion and helps the group discover its purposes. 
Occasionally he may seek to draw some members 
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illustrations of witnessing to the Christian faith. 

Ask the group to look again at the ways Jesus 
served, as indicated in the daily Bible readings. 
Engage them in a discussion of the extent to which 
the current ways of serving in Southeast Asia are 
in harmony with his deeds and teachings. 

In closing: Lift up the significance of a relevant 
Christianity for Southeast Asia—the unique ways 
in which the Christian faith moves into the lives 
and meets the needs of the Southeast Asians. 

The leader might review quickly the four em- 
phases of the series: To understand the South- 
east Asians as they turn from oppression, to 
appreciate their deep desire for freedom, to recog- 
nize the reasons for the loyalty to old religions and 
their seeking after a new one, and to see how 
Christianity is relevant to their present-day needs. 





into the discussion, suggest a new strategy, or 
stimulate the group to further thought. He should 
be relaxed and friendly, interested in what others 
have to say, and ready to transfer leadership func- 
tions to others when they can perceive what to do. 

The big problem in any discussion group is 
communication. What one person says and an- 
other hears may be two different things. It is best 
to arrange the group so that members face one 
another. They will hear better this way. How- 
ever, persons hear what their experience, back- 
ground, and training enable them to hear. Listen- 
ing involves understanding the meaning of what 
persons say. This is difficult. 

An alert leader will seek to help group mem- 
bers clarify these meanings. Sometimes he may 
restate a difficult proposition in his own words or 
ask someone in the group to do it so that he may 
clarify the understanding of more persons in the 
group. Communication must be good if discussion 
is going to be worth while. 

If you want to improve discussion in your group, 
obtain the film, How to Conduct a Discussion, an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica film.1 

People change as they participate in a discus- 
sion group. They modify attitudes as they perceive 
the reactions of others. They gain insights as they 
put together different ideas which they had not 
contemplated before. They think more deeply in 
a group because of the extra motivation they re- 
ceive in the group. 

—Robert S. Clemmons, staff member of the 

Department of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 


1 How to Conduct a Discussion. 16 mm. 25 minutes. Rental $6.00. 
Available from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


This eighty-page quarterly mag- 
azine contains the second unit in 
the series on “The Life and Teach- 
ings of Jesus.” These thirteen 
lessons are centered in the “Later 
Ministry and Triumph” of our 
Lord. They have been prepared by 
Francis E. Kearns, pastor of The 
Methodist Church at Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. 

Teaching helps were prepared by 
Mary E. Moxcey of Pilgrim Place, 
C!sremont, California. 

An editorial by Lyndon B. 
Phifer, associate editor of the 
periodical, is headed “Toward More 
Fruitful Teaching.” 

On cover III are reviews of three 
books related to the quarter’s les- 
sons. The fourth cover has a map of 
Palestine. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The January-March issue of 
Wesley Quarterly contains a par- 
ticularly inspiring article for use 
during the Lenten season. It was 
written by Margaret Applegarth 
and is entitled “Another Way of 
Keeping Lent.” This same issue 
also carries some very stimulating 
thoughts from Everett W. Palmer. 
All Methodists should be stirred 
to feelings of appreciation and pride 
as they share his ideas in “I Am 
Proud to Be a Methodist.” 

Both students and teachers of 
adult classes will want to read the 
suggestions made in “What Is Daily 
Bible Lessons?” by Carolyn Alex- 


ander, and “Why Don’t They 
Come?” by M. Leo Rippy. The 
treatment of the International 


Lesson Series for the quarter has 
been prepared by Lowell Brestel 
Hazzard, professor of Old Testa- 
ment at Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Westminster, Maryland. 


ADULT STUDENT 


The January number of Adult 
Student features “Rapid Change in 
Southeast Asia,” by Robert F. 
Lundy—four lessons in the Adult 
Fellowship Series. 

Magazine materials include the 
following items: 

“Your Time Is Valuable,” by 
Lance Webb; 

“He Brings the Bible to Life,” 


by Duane Valentry; 

“Albert Schweitzer Inspired 
Him,” by Charles R. Britt; 

“Push-Button Industry and 
Men,” by Andrew Rockover Cecil; 

“Willing to Serve—Anywhere,” 
by Edwin F. Tewksbury; 

“The Beer People Were Willing,” 
by J. Edward Carothers. 

“A Book to Discuss” for the Jan- 
uary issue is The Church in South- 
east Asia, Thomas-Manikam. This 
is reviewed under the heading 
“Young Churches Need Help.” 


DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


R. P. Marshall, editor of The 
North Carolina Christian Advo- 
cate, is the writer of the January 
lessons, based on the Gospel of 
Matthew. Other features are: 

“Let’s Go to Southeast Asia,” by 
Lyndon B. Phifer; 

“1957—A Millstone or a Mile- 
stone?” by Katherine Bevis; 

“Sit Where He Sits,” by Paul 
Rugg; 

“You Can Reach Them,” by M. 
Leo Rippy. 

Daily Bibie Lessons is a lesson 
periodical, not a devotional aid. 
Each lesson (International Lesson 
Series) is divided into equal parts 
to be studied day by day. Addition- 
al Bible readings are suggested. 
Bible text is printed in two ver- 
sions—King James and Revised 
Standard. This little periodical is 
handy for carrying in the coat 
pocket or handbag. 


MATURE YEARS 


“What’s Coming to You?” is the 
editorial in the January-March 
issue of Mature Years. To its read- 
ers it brings sixty-four pages of 
features planned for older adults, 
stay-at-homes or gadabouts. 

Older adults may provide a price- 
less heritage for the coming gener- 
ations by creating a family record 
with historical facts and anecdotes 
combined with personal memories. 
“Keep a Family Record,” by 
Blanche McKeown, has suggestions 
for such a project. 

“No Time for Rocking Chairs” 
and “Will Play Be Enough?” were 
written for people with an urge to 
do things, although not in a rush. 

Are advancing years important? 


Jessie B. Walters shares her ideas 
in “Ten Ways to Remain ‘Young 
at Heart.’ ” 

Other articles in this issue are: 
“Hearing Aids,’ “The Pittsburgh 
Story,” “Grandma Rogers,” “Man 


of Leisure” (a story), “Desert 
Cacticraftsman,” “Needlework,” 
“Which Way to Happiness?” 


“Southeast Asia” (pictorial fea- 
ture), two pages of poetry, plus 
Bible study and meditations. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Bible Lessons for Adults, for 
students, and Bible Teacher for 
Adults, for teachers, carry the 
Sunday-school lessons designed for 
use in rural churches. The 
January-March treatments are by 
Ray F. Magnuson and Myron F. 
Wicke. These lessons are based on 
the outlines of the International 
Lesson Series and the Scripture is 
printed from the King James Ver- 
sion. 

In the magazine section of Bible 
Lessons for Adults are these 
articles: “Out of This World,” by 
J. Carter Swaim; “I Love the 
Church,” by Carroll Tinsley; “Ven- 
ture in Race Relations,” by E. W. 
Dixon and F. D. Rogers; “The 
Parable of the Cactus,” by Roy L. 
Smith. 

The teachers’ quarterly includes 
these articles: “Give Us Great 
Dreams,” by Charles S. Johnson; 
“The Teacher’s Job,” by Barnett 
Spratt; “The Sower Went Forth to 
Sow,” by Horace Greeley Smith; 
“A Wisconsin Boy in Pakistan,” 
by Ralph A. Felton; “When a 
Church Gives,” by Don Chandler. 


ADULT TEACHER 


The specific teaching helps in this 
magazine make it a necessity for 
teachers of the International 
Lesson Series, the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series, and the Adult Bible 
Course. It also provides articles 
on teaching techniques, informa- 
tion, and personal challenge and 
explcration. 

Articles for February and March 
include one by James R. Houghton 
of Boston University on church 
music; “What Is My Mission?” by 
Harry Denman; and one on local- 
church leadership by Ella Mae 
Charlton. 
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Makes Every Sunday Outstanding! 


For every Sunday in 1957 ... this new comprehensive com- 
mentary offers the teacher with little training, the teacher 
with much training, the individual adult, these helps: lesson 
text in both King James and Revised Standard versions, ex- 
planation of Bible text by renowned scholars, application of 
text to life by Roy L. Smith, step-by-step teaching sugges- 
tions, plus unit organization, annotated daily Bible readings, 
articles on special days, suggested audio-visual resources, 
maps and line drawings. The 1957 International Lesson An- 
nual provides you with the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion and materials needed for superior interpretation and 
understanding of the International Sunday School Lessons. 

postpaid, $2.95 


Written by these well- 
known authors: Charles 
M. Laymon, Roy L. Smith, 
Roland H. Bainton, Walter 
Russell Bowie, Daisy L. 
Dozier, Rhoda Edmeston, 
Nels F. S. Ferre, Floyd 
V. Filson, Harland E. 
Hogue, E. Stanley Jones, 
Francis E. Kearns, 
Dwight E. Stevenson, 
Howard E. Tower, Kyle M. 
Yates. 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 





Get Your Copy of 
The Projector, 1957 


Write for your free copy of “The Projector” 
a colorful catalog with a com- 
prehensive listing of all audio-visuai sup- 
plies. Includes the latest films, filmstrips, 
records, slides and equipment. 


for 1957 ... 
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